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PREFACE. 


* • 

In 1894 I began the preparatory studies for an account 
of the later Indian Moghul system of government and 
administration in all its branches, being impelled by the 
belief that some information of the kind was a necessary 
introduction to a History of that period, which I had 
previously planned and commenced Before I had done 
more than sketch out my first part, which deals with the 
Sovereign, the Court Ceremonial, and the elaborate system 
of Entitlature, I noticed the issue of a book on a part of 
my subject by Dr. Paul Horn *. The perusal of this 
excellent work diverted my attention to a later section of 
my proposed Introduction, the subject of the Army and 
Army Organization; and in this way I have been led to 
write this portion before any of the others. Except incident- 
ally, my paper is neither a translation nor a review of 
Dr. Horn’s essay; and though indebted to him, as acknow- 
ledged from time to time, my study covers, in the main, 
quite different ground, forming a complement to what he 
has done, and, as I think, carrying the subject a good 
deal farther in several directions. Dr. Horn seems to have 
read chiefly the authorities for the period before Aurangzeb 
'Alamgir; while my reading has been confined in great 
measure to the reigns of Aurangzeb’s successors in the 

1 “Das Heer- und Kriegswesen der Gross-Mogbuls”, by Dr. Paul Horn, 
Privat-Dosent an der Umvereit&t Strassburg, 8vo, pp. 160. (E. J. Brill: 
Leiden, jy»4) 
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I 

period 1707—1808. The sources upon which we draw are 
thus almost entirely independent of eaoh other; and 1 hope 
that my contribution to this rather obscure corner of Indian 
history may not be thought inferior in interest to that of 
my predecessor The first seven chapters have already appeared 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for July 1896. 



CHAPTER I. 

COMMISSIONED RANK AND MODE OF SNORUITINS. 

Pew soldiers were entertained directly by the emperor 
himself, and for the most part the men entered first the 
service of some chief or leader. These chiefs were ranked 
according to the number of men that they had raised or 
were expected to raise. In this way originated the system 
of mangab, first introduced by Akbar (Ajn, i, 237). This 
mode of recruiting the army through the officers, renders it 
necessary to begin by a statement of the manner in which 
the officers themselves were appointed and graded. 

Mangab was not a term confined solely to the military 
service; every man in State employ above the position of 
a common soldier or messenger, whatever the nature of his 
duties, civil or military, obtained a mangab. In fact, there 
were for all grades, except the very lowest, only two modes 
of obtaining support from State funds: a man muBt either 
enter its active service, as the holder of a mangab, or he 
must petition for a madad-i-mvta.sk (literally, “help to live”), 
on the ground of being a student of the holy books, an 
attendant on a mosque ( mutawalli or khadim), a man of 
learning and religious life (darvesh), a local judge or 
an expounder of the Mahomedan law (mufti). 

The word mangab is literally (DastUr-ul-Insha, p. 238) 
“the place where anything is put or erected” (nagb kardan, 
to place, fix, appoint) ; and then, as a secondary meaning, 
the state or condition of holding a place, dignity, or offioe. 
It seems to have been in use in Central Asia before the 
Moghuls descended into Hindustan; and Ross translates 
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, it by the vaguefterm "privileges”. — Tankh-i-Bas/ndi, 108. 

• This word man^ab I represent by the word rank, as its object 
was to settle precedence and fix gradation of pay ; i{ did not 
necessarily imply the exercise of any particular office, and 
meant nothing beyond the fact that the holder was in the 
employment of the State, and tiound in return to yield 
certain services when called upon. 

The highest manqab that could be held by a subject, not 
of the royal house, was that of commander of 7000 men, 
though in the later and more degenerate times we find a 
few instances of promotion to 8000 or even 9000. The 
manqab of a prince ranged from 7000 up to 50,000, and 
even higher ( MirSt-ul-lgtila/i , fol. 85). In the djn-i-Akbari 
(Blochmann, 248, 249) sixty-six grades are stated, beginning 
at commanders of 10,000, and ending at those set over ten 
men. Even at that earlier period there seem to have been 
only thirty-three of these grades in actual existence (Bloch- 
mann, 288). All the later authorities agree in holding that 
the lowest officer’s tnan/jab was that of twenty men; and 
these writers record, I find, no more than twenty-seven 
grades, beginning with that of 7000 and ending with that 
of twenty. In the earlier days of the dynasty, rank was 
granted with a niggard hand. In Akbar’s time the 
highest rank was for long that of 5000, and it was only 
towards the end of his reign that a few men were promoted 
to 7000, while many officers exercised important commands 
although holding a comparatively low manual. The great 
accession of territory in the Dakhin and the incessant wars 
connected with these acquisitions may account in part for 
the increase in the number and amount of manqaba granted 
by ShShjahSn and ‘Alamglr. But the relative value of 
rank was thereby much depreciated; and the author of the 
Maflair-ul^marll (i, 8), while considering Akbar’s officers 
of 500 rank of sufficient importance to deserve separate 
biographies, contents himself in the later reigns with going 
no lower than those of 7000 or 5000, men below those ranks 
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being too numerous and 4oo insignificant |p oall for detailed 
mention. 

The steps of promotion altered as the officer rose in 
grade. The usual gradation was as follows ( Mirat , B.M. 


1818, fol. 85 

; Daatur-ut-Aml , B.M, 

1641, foL 444) : — 

Prom 

20 to 100 each rise 

* 

was by 20 

If 

100 to 400 

60 

If 

400 to 1000 

,, ioo 

l> 

1000 to 4000 

„ 500 

if 

4000 to 7000 

„ 1000 


There is a slight discrepancy between this table and the 
facts as we find them in practice. It ought to be amended 
thus: — 


From 20 to 60 a man rose by 10 each time 
„ 60 to 100 „ „ 20 

Otherwise we should exclude the rank of 50, which was 
common enough. Again, we find in many tables no ranks 
of 250 or 350, although both of these are required to 
accord with the above scheme of promotion. 

We also find mention in the historians of ranks which 
do not appear in the above scheme of grades. For instance, 
in Danishmand Khan’s Bahadur Shd.hnU.mah (fol. 41 b, 56a) 
we find men appointed to 1200 and 2900, grades which 
do not fit in with the scheme given above, nor do these 
grades appear in the pay-table, copied from the official 
manuals, which we give a little further on. 

As an additional distinction, it was tbtf custom to tack 
on to a man§ab a number of extra horsemen. To distinguish 
between the two kinds of rank, the original man§ab, which 
governed the, personal allowances, was known as the zUt 
rank {zat — body, person, self), and the additional men 
were designated by the word suwUr (= horseman). Thus 
a man would be styled "2500 zUt, 1000 8utoQr” It is 
said (Mirat, fol. 35) that men below 500 never had stnoUr 
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Added to their « rank; but this iB not borne out by what 
we find in actual practice. For instance, Mirz& Muhammad 
( Tazkirah , I.O.L. N°. 50, fol. 96a) was in Rabi' II, 1119 h., 
made 400, 50 horse, and his younger brother 300, 30 horse. 
There are also instances in DSnishmand Khan of -150, 50 
horse ; 300, 10 horse ; 300, 20 horse ; 300, 80 horse ; 400, 
40 horse; and so on. In fact, unless this had been the case, 
it would be impossible to divide the ranks below 500 into 
first, second, and third grade, as was actually done. This 
division into grades we now proceed to describe. 

On the distribution of rank into zat and suwar was founded 
a classification into first, second, and third class mangabs, 
by which the scale of zat pay was reduced proportionately. 
From this classification were exempted officers above 5000 
znt\ these were all of one class. From 5000 downwards, 
an officer was First Class, if his rank in zat and suwar were 
equal; Second Class, if his suwar was half his zat rank; 
Third Class, if the suwar were less than half the zat, or 
there were no suwar at all ( Dastur-ul-lnsha , 222). I think 
that here Blochmann (Ajn, i, 238, lines 5 and foil.) obscures 
the subject by using "contingent” as the equivalent of 
sutoBr, instead of leaving the untranslated original word 
to express a technical meaning. 

Pay was reckoned in a money of account called a dam, 
of which forty went to the rupee. There were also coins 
called dam , but the dams of aecount, bearing a fixed ratio 
to the rupee, must be distinguished as a different thing from 
the coin, though called by the same name. Here Dr. Horn, 
16, is of opinion that the reckoning was made in such 
a small unit as the A of a rupee, less to make a grand 
show with big figures than because the value of the rupee 
varied. On this head 1 am of exactly the opposite opinion, 
for I thiq^ that the principal, if not the only object, was 
to swell the totals and make the pay sound bigger than 
.it really was. That spirit runs through everything done in 
the Bast, at any rate in the Indian portion of it, as could 
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easily be shown were it worth while to labour the point 
further. As the second reason, I have eonsidewd it 
as well as I am able, not being a currency expert; and 
it seems to me that with a fixed ratio between the two 
coins, it was a matter of indifference to the receiver of pay 
whether the amount was stated in the one or in the other 
unit of value. The two units being tied together by the 
fixed ratio, and the disbursements being in fact made (as 
we know) in rupees, the payee suffered, or did not suffer, 
equally by either mode of calculation. 

In the following table, which shows all the manuals with 
tbeir pay according to class, I have reduced the dam to 
rupees, as being simpler and more readily intelligible. In 
the present day, this reckoning by dams has quite dis- 
appeared. When reading this table of pay, which shows 
the sanctioned allowances for a year of twelve months, it 
must be remembered that few of the officers received the 
whole twelve-months’ pay, the number of month’s pay 
sanctioned per annum ranging from four to twelve. Officers 
were also supposed te keep up au establishment of elephants 
and draught cattle. Apparently they were also liable to pay 
a fixed quota of their own allowances towards the expenses 
of the Emperor’s elephants and cattle, an item known as 
khurak-i-dawabb, feed of four-footed animals. There were 
other petty deductions. 
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TABLE OF MANSAB-I-ZAT WITH YEARLY PAY IN RUPEES. 



Rank 

( Matifab - isRf ). 

Yearly Pay in Rupees. 

First Class. 

Second Class. 

Third Class. 

1 

7000 

350,000 


_ 

2 

6000 

300,000 

— 

— 

3 

5000 

250,000 

242,500, 

235,000 

4 

4500 

225,000 

217,500 

210,000 

5 

4000 

200,000 

192,500 

*185,000 

6 

3500 

175,000 

167,500 

160,000 

7 

3000 

150,000 

142,500 

136.000 

8 

2500 

125,000 

117,500 

110,000 

9 

2000 

100,000 

92,500 

85,000 

10 

1500 

' 75,000 

67,600 

60,000 

11 

1000 

50,000 

47,500 

46,000 

12 

900 

37,500 

36,250 

35,000 

13 

800 

31,250 

30,000 

28,750 

14 

700 

27,500 

26.250 

25,000 

15 

600 

23,760 

22,500 

21,250 

16 

600 

20,000 

18,760 

17,500 

Vi 

400 

12,500 

12,000 

11,500 

18 

300 

10,000 

9500 

9000 

19 

200 

7500 

7000 

6500 

20 

150 

6250 

5750 

5260 

21 

100 

5000 

4500 

4000 

22 

80 

3500 

3250 

3000 

23 

60 

2500 

2374 

2150 

24 

50 

2125 

2000 

1875 

25 

40 

1750 

1625 

1500 

26 

30 

1375 

1250 

1125 

27 

20 

1000 

875 

750 


( Dost ur-ul- c Ami , B.M. N°. 164], fol. 444, id. BM. N°. 1690, 
fol. 1784, Dastur-ul-Inaha, p. 284.) The rates of pay in Akbar’s 
reign, as given in the last column of Blochmann’s table (Ajn, 
i, 248), were much higher than the above, which refers to 
‘Alamgir’s time and later. It will be notioed that the difference 
of pay between first, second, and third class is as follows : — 


From 

20 

to 

60 

6,000 

Ddm, 

or Ks. 

125 

For 

89 



10,000 

99 

99 

250 

From 

U)0 

to 

400 

20,000 

99 

99 

500 

For 

1™0 



100,000 

99 

99 

2500 

From 

1600 

to 

5000 

300,000 

* 99 

99 

7500 


(B.M. 6599, fol. 1444). 
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In addition to the simple division by man$ab-dl<inb t there 
was also a grouping of officers into three classes. Prom 30 to 460 
they were merely “Officers with rank” (manqabddr) j from 
500 to 2500 they were Nobles — Blochmann, i, 585 (Amir, pi. 
UmarS, origin of 4 our fonn “Omrah”); from 8000 to 7000 
they were Gr§at Nobles (Amir-i-J t zam, pi. c Uzzdm, UmarS* 
i-kibdr (Blochmann, i, 529, note), or Pillars C&mdat). All 
manqabdUrs were kept on one or other of two lists: (1) 
#azir-i-rikab , present at Court; (2) TctwUt % on duty elsewhere, 

Suwftr Rank . — The grant of suwftr in addition to zSt rank 
was an honour. Dr. Paul Horn, 15, supposes, however, 
that these horsemen were paid out of the zat allowances. 
In that case a man who had no smear would be better 
paid than another who was honoured with the addition of 
suwar to his zat rank. Naturally Dr. Horn, 16, holds that 
this “eigentlich nicht recht glaublich ist.” He is quite 
right in his conjecture. The explanation is, that the table 
of pay in Blochmann, i, 248, and that given above, are 
exclusively for the zat rank, from which money the officer 
had to maintain his transport, his household, and some 
horsemen. For the suwar rank there was a separate table, 
pay for these horsemen being disbursed under the name of 
the Tabinan. As Orme says (“Hist. Frag.,” 418;, the officer 
raising the troops was responsible for the behaviour of his 
men ; he therefore brought men of his own family or such 
as he could depend on. Another rule was, according to 
the MirSt-i-A/madi, ii, 118, that the Tabinan , if horsemen, 
must be one third Mughals, one third Afghans, and one 
third RSjputs ; if infantry, two thirds archers, and one- 
third matchlockmen. 

Tabinan. — Blochmann, i, 232, note 1, who, apparently, 
translates this word as well as suwdr by “contingent/’ 
derives it from the Arabic tabin , one who follows. 1 The 

1 Stein gass, 272, , A, following in the steps of another ; but Pavet * 

de Courteille, Diet. Turc. Oriental, 194, claims it as a ChaghatSe word, 
with the meanings of “a troop of 50 men, the body-guard, the pages/’ 
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books (B.M. 1641, fol 465, B.M. 6599, 1445 and 1485) give 
a long table setting forth their pay in dam, beginning with 
that for five horsemen and ending with that for 40,000, bat 
as the basis for calculation remains the same throughout, it 
is sufficient here to work out the pay for one horseman. 
For five horsemen, then 40,000 dBm a year were allowed. 
That would be 8000 dBms for one man; and this sum in 
dBm yields Rs. 200 a year (at the fixed rate of 40 dBms 
to the rupee), or Rs. 16 10a. 8p. per man per mensem. 
Bernier, 217, states the rate as somewhat higher — "he 
that keeps one horse shall not receive less than 25 rupees 
a month.” For this sum, of course, the man provided his 
own horse and armour, and paid for his own and his horse’s 
keep. One Dmtur-ul- Ami, B.M. 6599, fol. 1445, tells us 
that the number of horses to men among the troopers 
(tabinBn-i-barQdari) was according to the rule of dah-bist 
(lit. “ten-twenty”), meaning apparently that the total 
number of horses was double that of the number of men. 
The scale was as follows: — 

3 three-horsed men = 9 horses 

4 two-horsed men = 8 horses 

8 one-horsed men — 3 horses 

10 men 20 horses 

That is, with 1000 men there would be 2000 horses. The 
pay of the men with the extra horses was higher, but not 
in proportion. Thus, a one-horsed man received 8000 D. 
or Rs. 200 a year (Rs. 16 10a. 8p. per mensem), while the 
two- or three-horsed man got 11,000 D. or Rs. 275 a year 
(Rs. 22 14a. 3p. per mensem). In some places we find other 
rates of pay recorded. For instance, BahSdur Shah enlisted 
Ahadii, men a little superior to common soldiers, at Rs. 40 
ft month^DSnishmand Khan, seoond $afar of the second 
year, *. *flU20 h. = 22 nd April 1708). A century later, as 
Fitsolarenoe tells us, “Journal,” 73, 142, the rate was Rs. 40 
“ a month in the Dakhin, and R. 22 in Hindustan. Service 
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in the cavalry was socially an honourable profession; thus 
a common trooper was looked op as being, to some extent, 
a gentleman, and such men, even when illiterate, often rose 
to the highest positions, 

The pay of the Tabln&n was drawn by the manqabd&r, 
who was entitled to retain 5 per cent, of their pay for 
himself (Ajn, i, 205), Pay was not always allowed for a 
whole year, often only for six, five, or four months. This 
fact renders it impossible to calculate the actual expenditure, 
for, although we generally can find out whether a manqabdsr 
was first, second, or third class, we rarely know for what 
number of months in the year his pay was sanctioned. 

Chelae. — As a counterpoise to the mercenaries in their 
employ, over whom they had a very loose hold, commanders 
were in the habit of getting together, as the kernel of their 
force, a body of personal dependents or slaves, who had 
no one to look to except their master. Such troops were 
known by the Hindi name of chela (a slave). They were 
fed, clothed, and lodged by their employer, had mostly 
been brought up and trained by him, and had no other 
home than his camp. They were recruited chiefly from 
children taken in war or bought from their parents during 
times of famine. The great majority were of Hindu origin* 
but all were made Mahomedans when received into the 
body of chelas. These chelae were the only troops op 
which a man could place entire reliance as being ready 
to follow his fortunes in both foul and fair weather. 
Muhammad Khan Bangash’s system of chelas is described 
by me in J.A.3. Bengal, part i, 1878, p. 340. 



CHAPTER II. 

HULE8 CONNECTED WITH PAT AND ALLOWANCES. 


In the preceding paragraphs have been shown in general 
terms the rates of pay for the cavalry, and some of the 
rules by which pay was governed. When we come to 
the actual working out in detail of this part of the 
army administration, our difficulties increase. The official 
manuals, which are our only guide, are couched in the 
briefest of language, and naturally presume a knowledge 
of many things of which we are ignorant Nor can we be 
certain whether the rules that they lay down were of general 
application or were applicable to certain classes of troops 
only. Thus the data are insufficient for any complete 
exposition of this part of the general subject. The matters 
treated of in the next following paragraphs are, moreover, 
of a somewhat miscellaneous description, and many of them 
might be better classed under other heads, such as Discipline, 
Recruiting, and so forth ; but as there is not enough material 
to yield oomplete information, I have thought it better to 
deal with the greater part of them, as the native authors 
do, in their relation to the calculation of pay. 

Rates of Pag. — The rates of pay for officers and men of 
tiie cavalry, forming numerically far the most important part 
of the army, have been already stated when dealing with the 
« anqab system. The rates for Infantiy and Artillery, so far 
as recorded, will be stated when we come to those branches 
of the wvioe. 

, Rate from which Pag Dram. — On an officer being first 
appointed, if by his rank he was exempt from having hie 
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Worses branded ($Jg5), bis pay began from the date of 
confirmation ( c ar?-i~mu&arrar). If snob branding wefo 
necessary, pay began from the date of branding (the day 
itself being excluded), and as soon as this condition had 
been complied with, a disbursement was made of one month's 
pay on account. In the case of promotion, if it were un« 
conditional, the rules were the same as above; if conditional, 
the pay began from the date of entering on office (DastUr- 
ul~Aml, B.M. 1641, fol. 87a, 68a; id. 6580, fol. 1465, DastUr, 
ul-lnsha, 283). * 

Conditional (Mashrut) and Unconditional ( Bil&shart ) Pag, 
— Bank and pay might be given absolutely, or they might 
be conditional on the holding of some particular office. 
The temporary or muskrat ba khtdmat rank was given as 
an addition to the permanent, btla-shart rank whioh a man 
already occupied. On ceasing to hold the office, such as 
that of governor (qubahdar) or military magistrate ( faujdSr ), 
the mashrUt rank and pay were taken away. . 

Pay always in Arrears. — In later times pay due from the 
imperial treasury to the manqabdBrs, as well as that due 
from the manqabdars to the private soldiers, was always 
in arrears. In fact, we should not go for wrong, I think, 
if we asserted that this was the case in the very best times* 
The reasons are obvious. More men were entertained than 
could be easily paid, Indian Mahomedans are very bad 
financiers; the habit of the East is to stave off payment 
by any expedient. To owe money to somebody seems in 
that country the normal condition of mankind. For 
example, even such a careful manager as NiiSm-ul-Mulk, 
in his alleged testament, dated the 4th JamBdl II, 1 161 H, 
(81* May, 1748), is credited with the boast that he "never 
withheld pay for more than three months *’ (“Aaiatick 
Miscellany ,V Calcutta, 1788, vol. iii, 160). Another reason 
for keeping the men in arrears may have been the foalisf 
that they were thereby prevented from transferring their 
services to some other chief quite as readily as they m%|t 
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hm done if there were nothing owing. Disturbances 
raised by troops clamouring for their pay were among the 
unfailing sequels to the disgrace or sudden death of a 
Commander. The instances are too numerous to specify. 
On this head Haji Mustapha, Seir, _ iii, 35, note 29, says 
truly enough: — “The troops are wretchedly paid, twenty 
or thirty months of arrears being no rarity. The ministers, 
princes, and grandees always keep twioe or thrice as many 
men as they have occasion for, and fancy that by with- 
holding the pay they concern the men in the preservation 
of their lord’s life.” We oan also quote Lord Clive as to 
the state of things in the Bengal $ubah in 1757 (“Minutes 
of Select Committee of 1772,” reprint, 52) — “There were 
great arrears due to the army by SirSj-ud-Daulah as well 
as by Mir Jafar, and the sums amounted to three or four 
millions sterling. It is the custom of the country never 
to pay the army a fourth part of what they promise them ; 
and it is only in times of distress that the army can get 
paid at all, and that is the reason why their troops always 
behave so” (badly?) 

Pay in Naqd and tn JSylr. — Pay ( tankhtoSh : literally, 
tan ‘body,’ Mwah ‘need’) might be either Naqd, that is, 
given in cash ( naqd ); or Jsglr (literally, ja ‘place,’ gir, 
taking, from gmftan), that is an assignment (jOgir ) of the 
land revenue of a certain number of villages ( mauga e ) or 
of a subdivision ( parganah ). A certain number of officers 
and soldiers, chiefly those of the infantry and artillery, 
who were, as a rule, on the pay list of the emperor himself, 
were paid in cash. This seems to have been the case in 
all reigns up to quite the end. But the favourite mode 
of payment was by an assignment of the government 
revenue from land. Such an arrangement seems to have 
suited both parties. The State was a very, centralised 
organizeAm, fairly strong at the centre, but weak at the 
extremities. It was glad to be relieved of the duty of 
collecting and bringing in the revenue from distant places. 
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This task was left to th« jagtrdar, or holder of the ^apfr, 
and unless such a m angaldar were a great noble or high 
in imperial favour, the assignment was made on tire matt 
distant and most imperfectly subdued provinces. 1 On the 
other hand, a chance of dealing with land and handling 
the income from it, has had enormous attractions ip all 
parts of the world, and in none more than in India. 
Nobles and officers by obtaining an assignment of revenue 
hoped to make certain of some incotfie, instead of depending 
helplessly for payment on the good pleasure of the Court. 
Then in negotiating for a jagir there woe all sorts of 
possibilities. A judicious bribe might secure to a man 
a larger jagir than was his due; and if he were lucky, 
he might make it yield more than its nominal return. 
Many Buch considerations must have been present to their 
minds. Whatever be the true reasons, of this there can 
be no doubt, that the system was highly popular, and that 
the struggle for jagirs was intensely keen. As c Abd-ul*JalIl 
of BilgrSm writes to his son: “Service has its foundation 
on a jagir ; an employe without a jagir, might just as well 
be out of employ.” (“Oriental Miscellany”, Calcutta, 1798). 
A recent French writer, M. Emile Barbe, “Le Nabab Rene 
Madec,” 117, speaking of a jagir given in 1775, says: 
“Cette apparition des jaguirs dans l’Empire Mogol a son 
declin est un felt sociologique du plus haut interdt.” The 
system of jagir grants may be an interesting sociological 
feet — as to that 1 have nothing to say for or against; but 
it was not introduced into the Mogol Empire daring its 
decline. Jaglrt existed in that empire’s most flourishing 
days, having been granted as early as Akbar (Blochmann, 
Jtfn, i, 261), while under ShShjahSn they existed on a 
most extensive scale. 

If the jagir were a large one, the officer managed it 

1 This may have been a development of Taimur’s practice of granting 
the pay of his amirs from his frontier provinces. — Davy and White* 
“inetftnttt*” 237. 
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through his own agents, who exercised on his behalf most 
$ the functions of government. Such jdqirs were practically 
cfutside the control of the local governor or faujddr , and 
formed a sort of imperium in imperio. The disastrous effects 
of the system, in this aspect, need not be further dwelt on 
here. On the other hand, a small jagir was more frequently 
left by the assignee in the hands of the faujdar , through 
whom the revenue demand was realized. Gradually, as the 
bonds of authority were relaxed from the centre, the faujdan 
and Quba/idHrs ignored more and more the claims of these 
assignees, and finally ceased to remit or make over to them 
any of the collections. 

1 append here the first steps of official procedure followed 
in the grant of a jQglr. We are to suppose that one 
Khwajah Ralimatullah has been recalled from duty in some 
province, and that on appearing at court he has applied for 
a new jdg'ir. Through the Diwan-i-tan , a great officer at 
the head of one of the two revenue departments, a haqiqat , 
or Statement of Facts, was drawn up, in the following form 
(B.M. N°. 6599, foil. 156 « to 1576): — 

Statement ( Eaqiqat ). 

Khwajah Ralimatullah, son of Khwajah Ahmad, a native 
of Balkh, who was attached to the standards in Province 
So-and-so, having come to the Presence in pursuance of 
the exalted orders, and the jagir, which, up to such-and-such 
a harvest, was held by him in the said Province, having 
been granted to So-and-so, in this matter what is the order 
as to the tankhwdh jagir of the above-named. 

[on the margin] | Presentation 0 mulazamaf) 

| Day so-and-so, month so-and-so 
Offering ( nazar ) 

9 Muhrs (gold coins) and 
18 Rupees. 

This haqiqat was passed on by the DiwQn-i-tan to the 
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Diwan-i-'ala (or wazlr). The latter placed it before tip 
Emperor. If an order were given for a jaglr to be granted^ 
the wazlr endorsed on the paper, “The pure and noble* 
order issued to grant a jagir in tankhwah from the com- 
mencement of such-and-such a harvest.” This paper then 
became the voucher for the chief clerk to the Ditvdn-i-tan, 
who wrote out a siyaha daul t or Rough Estimate, as follows : 


Rough Estimate. 


Khwajah Ralunatullah , son of Khwajah Ahmad, of 
Balkh. Whereas he was on dut) in Province So-and-so, 
and according to order has reached the Blessed Stirrup 
(i. e. the Court) — 

One thousand, Personal ( zat ) 

200 men, Horse ( [nuwar ) 

Pay in dams 

34 lakhs 


Personal Troopers 

( tabman ) 

18 lakhs 10 lakhs 

— Total, 34 lakhs. 

Peed of Four-footed animals (jKMrak-i-dawabb ) remitted. 


Parganah So-and-so, 
situated in Province 
So-and-so, 

20 lakhs of Dams. 


Parganah So-and-so, 
situated in Province 
So-and-so, 

14 lakhs of Dams. 


It will be seen, on referring to a previous page, that as 
the man was 1000 zat , but had only 200 suwar rank, he 
was a third class Hazari. By the table this gives him 
18 lakhs, and then 200 horsemen at 8000 dams each comes 
to 16 lakhs, making the 34 lakhs which are sanctioned in 
the above. 
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The daul, or estimate, was made over to the diary-writer 
{wtlqfah navis), who, after he had entered it in the wctqfah 
(diary), prepared an extract called a memorandum (yad-dasht) 
for submission to the office of the confirmation of orders 
i^arzA-mukarrar, lit. second petition). The ydd-dasht repeated 
the facts much in the same form as the haqiqat and the daul . 
On it the wazlr wrote: “Let this be compared with the 
diary ( wSqi c a/t ) and then sent on to the confirmation office 
( c arz-i-mukarrar ).” On the margin the diary-writer ( 'w&qfah 
nam) then reported : “This yad-diisht accords with the 
wdqfah." Next the superintendent ( ddroqhah ) of the con- 
firmation office wrote : “On such-and-such a date of such- 
and-such a month of such-and-such a year this reached 
the confirmation office. The order given was — ‘Approved.” 1 
We need not follow here the further fate of the order 
after it left the Court and reached the governor of the 
province referred to. 

Loans , Advances , and Gifts. — The technical name for a 
loan or advance of pay was musaadat (Steingass, 1225, A, 
helping, favour, assistance, aid), and the conditions as to 
interest and repayment are given in Book ii, Ajn 15, 
of the Jj?hi-Akban (Blochniann, i, 265). Historians 
frequently mention the advance of money under this 
name. In later times, especially from the reign of Mu- 
hammad Shah, no commander ever took the field without 
the .grant of the most liberal cash advances to meet his 
expenses. Possibly these were never repaid, or were from 
the first intended as free gifts. When we meet with the 
phrase tankhwahAAna'm, I presume that there can be no 
doubt of the payment being a gift. Here the word 
tankhicah seems to denote the order or cheque on the 
treasury, and the word infi'tn (gift, present), differentiates 
it from othci^ tanhhwah, which were in the nature of pay* 
ments to bffrepeated periodically. The recovery of loans 
and advances xarne under a head in the accounts called 
mM&libak (Steingass, 1259, asking, claim, due). "Another 
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term of somewhat similar import, bdz-y8ft (Steingass, 146, 
the resumption of anything, a deduction, stoppage), seems 
to have been confined to the recovery of items put under 
objection in the revenue accounts by the mustau/w, or 
auditors. At one time the recovery of an advance was 
made from a man’s pay in four instalments; but towards 
the end of c Alamgir’s reign, it was taken in eight instal- 
ments (B.M. N°. 1641, fol. 586) 

Deductions . — Of these 1 have lound the following: 
kasur-t-do-darm (fraction of the two dams;, k/zarc/M-sikkak 
(expenses of minting), ayyftm-idnl&h (days of the moon’s 
rise), /n$$a/i-i-ijna8 (share in kind), khurQk-i-dawiibb (feed 
of four-footed animals) 

Kasur-i-do-dd.mx. — Kasur is, literally, fnictions, deficiencies, 
faults. This item was a discount of five per cent , that is, 
of two dams in every forty, and therefore styled “do-dSml” 
(B.M. 1641, fol 37 a). The origin of this is to be found 
possibly in Akbar’s five per cent, deductions from the Ahadl 
troopers on account of horses and other expenses {dfn, i, 
250, line 14). The rate of deduction is differently stated 
in fol. 586, B.M. 1641, as four dams in the 100, if the officer 
drew seven or eight months’ pay, and two dams in the 
100, if he drew less than that number of months. 

Kharch-i-sikkah was also deducted : in c Alamgir*s reign the 
rates were Rs. 1 12a. Op. per cent, on Shahjahan’s coinage, 
and Rs. 1 8a Op. per cent, on the coin of the reigning 
emperor. Under the rules then in force, the Shahjahani 
coins, not being those of the reigning emperor, were 
uncurrent, and therefore subject to a discount. Why a 
deduction was made on the coins of the reigning emperor, 
is harder to explain. It was not till Farrukhslyar’s reign, 
I believe, that the coinage was called in annually, from 
which time only coins of the current year were accepted, 
even by the government itself, at full face-value. 

Ayy&m-i-hil&tl. — This was a deduction of one day’s pay 
in every month except Ramadan. Manqabdars, Ahadu t and 
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barqanddz (matchlock men) were all subject to it. But, 
towards the end of 'Alaragir’s reign, it was remitted until 
the* Narbada was crossed, that is, 1 presume, so long as 
a man served in the Dukhin (B.M. 1641, fol. 554, 626). 
The reason for making this deduction is difficult to fathom; 
and about the name itself there is some doubt. In the first 
of the two entries just quoted, I read the word as talafl 
(Steingass, 321, obtaining, making amends, compensation, 
reparation); but this variant, instead of throwing light on 
the subject, leaves it as obscure as before. 

Jli^a/M-ijndn. — Jinn (goods) is used in opposition to naqd 
(cash), and this item {hiannh share, ijnds goods) seems 
to mean the part of a man's pay delivered to him in kind. 
Apparently this item did not apply to the cavalry. In the 
case of the matchlock men, artillerymen, and artificers, the 
deduction was A if the man were mounted, and A if he 
were not. This represented the value of the rations supplied 
to him. There is another entry of rasad-i-jins (supplies of 
food?), the exact nature of which 1 cannot determine (B.M. 
1641, fol. 626). 

K h k rflk- i-da urn 6 6 . — This is, literally, k hurdle, feed, dawabb, 
four-footed animals. It was a deduction from a mamabddr s 
pay on account of a certain number of horses and elephants 
belonging to the emperor, with whose maintenance such 
officer was saddled. The germ of this exaction can, I think, 
be found in Akbar’s system of making over elephants to the 
charge of grandees {Afn, i, 126). '“He (Akbar) therefore 
put several halknha (groups of baggage elephants) in charge 
of every grandee, and required them to look after them.” 
Akbar would seem to have paid the expenses ; but in process 
of time, we can suppose, the charge was transferred to the 
officer's shoulders entirely, and in the end he had to submit 
to the deduction without even the use of the animals being 
given to him,®At any rate, the burden became a subject 
of great complaint. This is shown by a passage in Kbafi 

Khta, ii, 602. 
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“In the reign of c AlamgIr the manqabdan for a long 
period were reduced to wanting their evening meal, owing 
to the lowness of the assignments (pdebfiqi) granted by the 
emperor. His stinginess reminds one of the proverb 'one 
pomegranate for a hundred sick men/ yak antir, sau tomtit . 
After many efforts and exertions, some small assignment 
(jdgir) on the land revenue would be obtained. The lands 
were probably uncultivated, and the total income of the 
jagvr might not amount to a half o» even a third of the 
money required for the expenses of the animals. If these 
were realized from the officer, whence could come the 
money to preserve his children and family from death by 
starvation? In spite of this, the Aklitnh Beg! (Master 
of the Horse) and other accursed clerks caused the cost 
of feeding the emperor’s animals to be imposed on the 
mannabdars , and, imprisoning their agents at court, used 
force and oppression of all kinds to obtain the money. 

“When the agents (umkrfs) complained of this oppression 
to the emperor, the head of the elephant stables and the 
Akhtah Beg! so impressed matters on the emperor’s mind, 
that the complaints were not listened to, and all the men 
were reduced to such an extremity by this oppression, 
that the agents resigned their agency. In Bahadur Shah’s 
reign, the KMti-i-Khandn decided that when the manqabdtirB 
received a jtigir for their support, the number of d3ms 
required for the cost of feeding cattle should be deducted 
first from the total estimated income, and the balance should 
be assigned as the income. In this way, the obligation for 
meeting the cost of feeding the animals was entirely 
removed from the heads of the manqabdars and their agents. 
Indeed, to speak the truth, it was an order to absolve them 
from the cost of the cattle provender.” Dowson (Elliot, 
vii, 403) could make nothing of this passage. 

In the case of officers below a certain rank, the deduction 
of khurak-i-dawabb was not made. The rule says that 
where the pay ( tankhwah ) did not come up to 15 lakhs 
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erf dams, the deduction was not made; but apparently no 
lower rank than that of 400 z&t, 200 suwftr, was liable. 
This rank would by the tables draw a pay of 2%iakhs 
of dams. As to the rate of deduction, the records are so 
obscure that 1 am unable to come to any conclusions. 
Sometimes we are told that the calculation was made at 
so many dams on each 100,000 dams of pay; at others, 
that for each 100,000 dams one riding and five baggage 
elephants were charged for. A distinction in rates was 
made between Mahomedans and Hindus, the former paying 
more; also between officers holding jaglrs in Hindustan 
and those holding them in the Dakhin and Alimadabad, 
the former paying slightly less than the latter. 

Fines. — We come now to the subject of fines, which 
were of various sorts, such as tafawat-i-asp (deficiency in 
horses), tafawat-i-sila// (deficiency in equipment), tafawat-i - 
tubman (deficiency in troopers), also called, it would seem, 
kami-i-haradari, tmvarjquf o c adam-i-/afjlti//ah (non-verifica- 
tion), saqati (casualties), bartarafi (rejections). 

Tafatvat-i-asp. — This is literally “difference of horses/* 
and refers to a classification of horses by their breed and 
size, which will be referred to more fully under the head 
of Branding and Verification. In each rank or manqab a 
certain number of each class of horse had to be maintained, 
and if at Verification it was found that this regulation had 
not been complied with, the result was a fine. In the section 
on Branding 1 give the rates so faY as recorded. 

Tufawat-i-silah. — This “difference in armour* was a fine 
for not producing at inspection arms and armour according 
to* the required scale. The amount of fine and so forth 
1 have stated further on under the head of Equipment. 

Tafawat-i-tabwan (difference of followers) or kami-i- 
baradari (deficiency in relations) was a fine imposed on an 
officer for noi^roduction of the number of men stipulated 
for by the suwUr rank. The following rates are stated in 
BM. 1641, fol. 37 a, and I presume that the deductions 
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apply to man$abd&rs as tfell as to Ahadi& 9 and that they 
were made from the monthly pay for each man deficient, 
although the entry is so brief as to remain very obscure: — 



Nunbkr op Months por which Pay was Drawn. 


Four 

Months. 

Five 

Months. 

Six 

Months. 

Seven 

Months. 

Eight 

Months. 

Amount, of fine in 

a. a. p. 

K. A. P. 

1 a. a. i 

a. a. *. 

a. a. p. 

Rupees. 

2 8 0 

3 0 0 

o 

o 

7 0 0 

8 0 0 


In another passage, fol. 41, the same authority explains 
the matter thus. In the twenty-first year of "Alamglr, 
a report on this subject having been made, the emperor 
allowed a term of four turns of guard {chauki) for a 
mnnmbdar to produce men of his own class or family 
( baihdan ), and for this period pay for the men was passed 
as if they had been present. But subsequently, on the first 
Rabl c of the twenty-third year, the delay was extended 
to two months, and for the time during which such men 
were not actually present, pay at half-rates was sanctioned. 

A/jsham . — In the case of the Afaha/n, or troops belonging 
to the infantry and artillery, we have a little more definite 
information under this head (B.M. 1641, fol. 64 a). Officers 
of this class fell into three subdivisions, hazarl (of a 
thousand), qadiwal (hundred-man), and mirdahah (lord of 
ten). The first class was always mounted ( suwUr ) and 
the second sometimes; these mounted officers might be 
two-horse ( dUaspah ) or only one-horse yakaspah) men. 
Working on these distinctions, we get the following scheme 
of pay. DUaspah Svwdr: Where, inclusive of the officer’s 
own retainers ( khdqah ), there were one hundred men present 
per 100 of rank, pay was drawn at duaspah rates. But 
if the number were under fifty per 100 of rank, pay was 
passed to the hazarl as if he were a mounted qadiwfil ; 
subject to restoration to dUatpah pay when his muster y 
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again conformed to the standard. Yakaspah : If, including 
JcMfjah men, there were fifty men present per 100 of rank, 
full pay was given; if only thirty-one or under, then the 
haz&n was paid as a qaduoal piyadah (unmounted), and 
certain other deductions were made. Piyadah (unmounted 
officer). — If a qadwal produced under thirty-one men out 
of his hundred, he received nothing but his rations. When 
the numbers rose above thirty, he was paid as a mirdaliah 
till his full quota was mustered. In the case of a mirdahah , 
the production of two men entitled him to his pay. If one 
man only was paraded for inspection, a deduction from the 
pay was made, varying, on conditions which 1 have not 
mastered, from one to three annas per man. 

Tawaqquf-i-taxhthah (Delay in Verification). — The rules 
for Branding and Verification will be found further on. 
If the periods fixed were allowed to elapse without the 
verification having been made, a man was reported for 
delay; and then a manmhdar was cut the whole, and an 
ahadt the half, of his pay (B.M. 1641, fol. 584). 

Saqati and Bart draft. — The first word is from saqat 
shudan ‘to die’ (applied to animals, Steingass, 687), and 
may be translated casualties. The other word means 
setting aside or rejecting, in other words to cast a horse 
as unfit. We find the groundwork ot the saqah system 
in the Ajn-i-Akban. Blochmann, i, 250. In later times 
there were the following rules for regulating pay in such 
cases. First it was seen whether the man was duaspah 
(paid for two horses) or yakaspah (paid for one horse). 
In the first case, (1) if one horse died (saqat s/tavvad ) or was 
cast (bar taraf shud), the man was paid at the yakaspah 
rate ; (2) if both horses died or were turned out, the man 
obtained his personal pay for one month, and if after one 
month he had still no horse, his personal pay was also 
stopped. InAhe second case, that of a yakaspah , if there 
were no horse, personal pay was disbursed for one month ; 
but after one month nothing was given (B.M. 1641), fol. 41a). 
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If an ahadis horse dted while he was at headquarters, 
the clerk of the casualties, after having inspected the 
hide, wrote out his certificate (snqat-n&Muh), and pay was 
disbursed according to it. If the man were on detached 
duty when his horse died, the brand (dagb\ and the tail 
were sent in to headquarters (B.M. 1041, lbl. 294). 

Other incidents of military service considered as affecting 
pay . — Among these may be mentioned: (1) Ghair-hdzin 
(absence without leave); (2) Bundn (illness); (3) Rukhqat 
(leave and furlough); (4) Farcin (desertion); (5 ) Bartnrafi 
(discharge or resignation); (0) Pension: (7) Fauh (death). 

(1) Ghair-haziri. — If a man were absent from three 
consecutive turns of guard ( chauh ), his pay was cut; but 
if he did not attend the fourth time, the penalty was dis- 
missal, and all pay due was confiscated. Absence from night 
guard or at roll-call (jaizah) involved the loss of a day’s 
pay. If absent at the time of the emperor’s public or 
private audience, or on a day of festival (V), half a day’s 
pay was taken (B.M. 1041, fol. 39a, 02 4). 

(2) Biman. — Absence on the ground of illness was over- 
looked for three turns of guard ( chauki ), but after that 
period all pay was stopped, and a medical certificate ( bimdn - 
namah) from a physician was demanded (B.M. 1641, fol. 
39 a, 58a). The rule is somewhat differently stated in 
B.M. 6599, fol. 1634. 

(3) Rukhqat. — Men who went on leave for their own 
business received no pay while doing no duty (B.M. 1641, 
fol. 414). In another place in the same work, fol. 644, we find 
a different statement. We are there told that for one month 
a man received half-pay; if he overstayed his leave it was 
reduced to one-fifth or one-tenth ; and after three month’s 
absence he was classed as an absconder. Leave on account 
of family rejoicings or mournings was allowed for one turn 
of duty; if the man were absent longer his pay was cut 
(B.M. 1641, fol. 39a). Again, on fol. 574, a rule is stated, 
of which 1 am not able to understand the bearing. It 
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seems to be that not more than two months of arrears weip 
to be paid to a man who took leave ; but whether that means 
tjie arrears due to him when he left, or the pay accruing 
during his absence, I cannot say. 

(4) Farart. — If, among the Ahliam , an absconder who 
had been some time in the service, left after drawing his pay 
in full, the amount was shown on the margin (has/to) of the 
pay-bill {qabz) as recoverable, and one month’s pay was 
realized from the man’s surety. If a recruit absconded after 
drawing money on account, the whole advance was recovered, 
but a present of one month’s pay was allowed. If a match- 
lockman deserted the service of one leader to enter that of 
another, he was cut half a month’s pay {mm-mahah). But, 
if it wero found that the mirdahnh or so due a/, to whom he 
had gone, had induced him to desert, such otlicer had to pay 
the tine himself (B.M. 1041, fol. 646). Pay of absconders 
was reckoned up to the date of the last verification, and 
three month’s time was allowed ( idem , fol. 576). By the 
last phrase 1 understand that they were allowed that time 
to reappear, if they chose. If they were again entertained, 
their rations only were passed, that is, 1 presume, for the 
interval of absence {idem, fol. G46). 

(5) Bartarnfx. — If the discharged manqabdnr produced 
a clear verification roll, he received half of the pay of 
his zat rank, and the full pay of his horsemen {tabmari). 
Matchlock men received their pay in full up to the date 
of discharge (B.M. 1641, fols. 576; G2«). 

(6) Pension, — So far as I have ascertained, there was 
no pension list, under that express name. No retiring 
allowances could be claimed as of right. When a man 
retired from active service, we hear sometimes of his 
being granted a daily or yearly allowance. Such was 
the case, for instance, when Nizam-ul-Mulk in Bahadur 
ShSh’s reign tj^ew up the whole of his offices and titles, 
and retired into private life. But the ordinary method 
of providing for an old servant was to leave him till 
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bis death in undisturbed ‘possession of his rank and jSgir. 

(7) Fault. — It seems that in the case of deaths a different 
rule prevailed, according to whether the death was a natural 
one or the man lost his life on active service, in the 
one case half-pay and in the other full-pay was disbursed 
to the heirs on the production of a certificate of heirship 
(waris-nama/i) attested by the i. 



CHAPTER III. 

REWARDS AND DISTINCTIONS. 

The promise of honorary distinctions has been in all 
ages and in all countries one of the most potent agencies 
employed to incite men to exertion. We have our medals, 
crosses, orders, and peerages. The Moghul sovereigns were 
even more ingenious in converting things mostly worthless 
in themselves into objects to be ardently striven for and 
dearly prized. Among these were: (1) Titles; (2) Robes of 
Honour; (3) Gifts of Money and other articles; (4) Kettle- 
drums; (5) Standards and Ensigns. 

1. Titles . — The system of entitlature was most elaborate 
and based on strict rule. This subject belongs, however, 
to the general scheme of government, and need not be set 
forth at length here. Suffice it to say, that a man would 
begin by becoming a Khrm or Lord (added to his own 
name). After that, he might receive some name supposed 
to be appropriate to his qualities, coupled with the 
word Khan , such as Ikhlas Khan, Lord Sincerity; an 
artillery officer might be dubbed Ru c d-andaz Khan, Lord 
Thunder-thrower, or a skilful horseman, Yakah-Taz Khan, 
Lord Single Combat, and so on. Round such a title as 
a nucleus, accreted all the remaining titles with which a 
man might from time to time be invested. As the empire 
declined in strength, so did the titles increase in pomposity, 
and long befjQp the end of the dynasty the discrepancy 
between a man’s real qualities and his titles was so great 
as ojften to be ridiculous. Still, these titles were never given 
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quite at random, nor were they self-adopted. Yet I read 
quite recently in a history of India, by a well-known and 
esteemed author, that one governor of Bengal was “a 
Brahman convert calling himself Murshid Kuli Khan.” 
Now Murshid Qull Khan no more called himself by that 
name than has Earl Roberts of Candahar called himself 
by the title he bears. Both titles were derived from the 
accepted fountain of honour, the sovereigns of the states 
which those bearing them respectively served. 

(2) Robes of Honour. — The klnUft was not peculiar to the 
military department. These robes of honour were given 
to everyone presented at court. Distinction was, however, 
made according to the position of the receiver. There 
were five degrees of kJnUft , those of three, five, six, or 
seven pieces; or they might as a special mark of favour 
consist of clothes that the emperor had actually worn 
(malbits-i-khjis). A three-piece klnlat , given from the 
general wardrobe (L/nla t-Lhnnah), consisted of a turban 
(i dastai ), a long coat with very full skirts (jamah), and 
a scarf for the waist ( kamrband ). A five-piece robe came 
from the toshah-khanah (storehouse for presents), the extra 
pieces being a turban ornament called a sarpech and a band 
for tying across the turban ( balnband ). For the next grade 
a tight-fitting jacket with short sleeves, called a Half-sleeve 
( mmah-astin ), was added. A European writer, Tavernier 
(Ball, i, J63), thus details the seven-piece kjnla c t : (l)acap, 
(2) a long gown (ka c bah) t (3) a close-fitting coat ( arkalon ), 
which 1 take to be alkhahq , a tight coat, (4) two pairs of 
trousers, (5) two shirts, (6) two girdles, (7) a scarf for 
the head or neck. 

(3) Gifts , other than money . — These were naturally of 
considerable variety. I have drawn up the following list 
from D&nishmand Khan's history of the first two years 
of Bahadur Shah's reign (1708—1710): Jewelled ornaments, 
weapons, principally swords and daggers with jewelled 
hilts, pSlkls with fringes of gold lace and pearls, horses 
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with gold-mounted and jewelled trappings, and elephants. 
The order in which the above are given indicates roughly 
both the frequency with which these presents were granted 
and the relative value set upon them, beginning with those 
most frequently given and the least esteemed. 

(4) Kettledrums. — As one of the attributes of sovereignty, 
kettledrums were beaten at the head of the army when the 
emperor was on the march; and in quarters they were 
beaten every three hours at the gate of his camp. The 
instruments in use, in addition to the drums, will be found 
in the Ajn-i-Akban (Blochuiann, i, 51). As a mark of 
favour, kettledrums ( naqqaiah ) l and the right to play them 
(naubat) might be granted to a subject. Hut he must be 
a man of the rank of 2000 suwar or upwards. As an 
invariable condition, moreover, it was stipulated that they 
should never be used where the emperor was present, nor 
within a certain distance from his residence. Marching 
through the middle of Dihli with drums beating was one 
of the signs by which Sayyud Husain c All Khan, Amir-ul- 
Umara, notified defiance of constituted authority, when 
he returned from the Dukliin in 1719, preparatory to 
dethroning the Emperor Earrukhslyar. The drums when 
granted were placed on the recipient’s back; and, thus 
accoutred, he did homage for them in the public audience 
hall. In Lord Lake’s case the investment was thus carried* 
out: “Two small drums of silver, each about the size of 
a thirty-two pound shot, the apertures covered with parch- 
ments, are hung round the neck of the person on whom 
the honour is conferred, then struck a few times, after 
which drums of the proper size are made.” — Thorn, "War,” 
856. There is on record another instance of miniature 
drums being used in this way, as a symbol. When con- 
ferring on him the right to the naubat , Ahmad Shah 
(1748 — 175^gave such drums to DSitn Khan, a favorite 

1 Khuahlial Chand, Berlin nis. 495, fol. 11266 usee the word kurkah , 
(Steingon, 1060, T, u a big drum”). 
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dels of Ahmad KhSn, Bangash, of FarrukhabSd. (“Bangash 
NawSbs,” Journal A. S. B., 1879, p. 181.) 

(5) Flags and Ensigns . — The flags and ensigns displayed, 
along with a supply of spare weapons, at the door of 
the audience hall and at the entrance to the emperor’s 
encampment, or carried before him on elephants, were 
called collectively the Qur (Pavct de Courteille, “Diet.,” 425, 
ceinture, arme, garde), and their charge was committed to 
a responsible officer called the Qur-begt . An alternative 
general name sometimes employed was wnlri-o-marfttib (Fish 
and Dignities), or more rarely, the panjah (literally, Open 
Hand). It is, no doubt, the Qdr which Gemelli Careri 
describes thus (French ed. iii, 182): “Outside the audience 
tent I saw nine men in red velvet coats embroidered with 
gold, with wide sleeves and pointed collars hanging 
down behind, who carried the imperial ensigns displayed 
at the end of pikes. The man in the middle carried a 
sun, the two on each side of him had each a gilt hand, 
the next two carried horse-tails dyed red. The remaining 
four, having covers on their pikes, it could not be seen 
what it was they held.” 

In the Ajn , i, 50, we are told of eight ensigns of 
royalty, of which the first four were reserved exclusively for 
the sovereign. The use of the others might, we must assume, 
be granted to subjects. The eight ensigns are — (1) Aurang , 
the throne;* (2) Ghatr , the State umbrella; (3) SaibSn or 
Aftshglr , a sunshade ; (4) Kaukabafi (plate ix, N°. 2) ; 
(5) c Alam, or flag; (G) Chatr-tok , or yak-tails; (7) 
Tuman-tok , another shape of yak-tails ; (8) Jhanda , or 
Indian flag. To these we must add (9) MShl*o*marStib % 
or the fish and dignities. 

The origin and meaning of the different ensigns 
displayed by the Moghul Emperors in India have been 
thus described, Mirat-ul-lqtilah, fol. 5: — 

(I) Panjah , an open hand, is said to mean the hand 
of c AlL Taimur ordered it to be carried before him for 
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a charm and as a sacred relic. ’It was said that he 
captured it when he overcame the Siyahposh tribe. In 
17o8 Gentil saw four different “pondjehs” (i ie . pnnjahs) 
carried on horseback in Salabat Jang’s cavalcade; they were 
copper hands fixed on the end of a staff (“Meinoires,” 61). 

(2) c A!am t a flag or standard. — This was supposed to 
be the flag of JIusain, and obtained by Taimur at 
Karbalah. To it he attributed his victory over Bayazld, 
the Kaisar of Rum. 

(3) Mizan , a balance, was a reference to the equal 
scales of Justice, and was adopted as having been the 
emblem of Nushlrwun the Just. There is a figure on 
a plate in Uentii’s “Memoires,” which is probably the Muan, 

(4) A flab , or Sun, was obtained from the fire-worshippers 
when they were conquered ; it was an article used in their 
worship. 

(5, 6) Azhdnha-paikar , Dragon-face. — From the time of 
Sikandar of the Two Horns, the rajahs of Hind had wor- 
shipped this emblem m their temples, and when Taimur 
made his irruption into India it was presented to him as 
an offering. It consisted of two pieces, one carried in front 
and the other behind the emperor. 

(7) Mah y or Fish, was said to have been an offering from 
the islands of the ocean, where it was worshipped. 

(8) Qumqumah (Steingass, 989, a bowl, a jug, a round 
shade, a lantern). — This also was obtained from the Indian 
rajahs. The Afn-i-Akban y i, 50, has haukabah for apparently 
the same thing (see figure N°. 2 on plate ix). There is also 
what looks like the kaukabah in a plate in (lentil’s “Memoires/' 
The definition of kaukabah in Steingass, 1068, corresponds 
with the figure in the Ajn, viz. “a polished steel ball 
suspended from a long pole and carried as an ensign before 
the king.” Careri, iii, 182, tells us that he saw a golden 
ball hanging hfca chain between two gilt hands, and adds 
that “it was a royal ensign carried on an elephant when 
the army was on the march.” 
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All these emblems, we are told, were carried before the 
emperor as a sign of conquest over the Seven iJlimes, or, 
in other words, over the whole world. 

Ma/n-o-marQtib . — Some words must be added with special 
reference to this dignity, which was borne on elephants or 
camels in a man’s retinue. It was one of the very highest 
honours, as it was not granted to nobles below the rank 
of 6000 zat , 6000 suwdr ( Mirat-ul-l^tUdh, fol. 3). Mfihx 
(literally, a fish), was made in the figure of a fish, four 
feet in length, of copper gilt, and it was placed homontally 
on the point of a spear ( Setr , i, 218, note 150, and 743, note 
51). Steingass, 1,147, defines m din- mar aid) as “certain 
honours denoted by the figure of a fish with other insignia 
(two balls) ” But in careful writers 1 have always found 
it as mftln-o-maiatd), “fish and dignities,” and, as I take 
it, the first word refers to the fish emblem and the second 
to the balls or other adjuncts which went with it. The 
mardtib Thorn, “ War,” 356, describes as a ball of copper gilt 
encircled by a jhftlar or fringe about two feet in length, 
placed on a long polo, and, like the main, carried on an 
elephant. Can this be Gemelli Careri’s “golden hall”? 
Perhaps it was identical with the qumqumali or kaukabah 
already described above. The translator of the Seir-Mutaq - 
herin, i, 218, note 150, tells us that the fish was always 
accompanied by the figure of a man’s head in copper gilt. 
This must have been in addition to the gilt balls. The 
mdhl y as conferred on Lord Lake on the 14 th August, 1804 
(Thorn, “War,” 356), is described as “representing a fish with 
a head of gilt copper and the body and tail formed of silk, 
fixed to a long staff and carried on an elephant.” James 
Skinner, who recovered Mahadajl-Sendhia’s wdhi-o-marcilib 
in a fight with the Rajputs, speaks of it as “a brass fish 
with two chourees (horse-hair tails) hanging to it like 
moustachios” (Fraser, “Memoir,” i, 152). Gentil,“Memoires,” 
62, calls the mdhi simply “the head of a fish on the end 
of a pole/’ As a sign of the rarity of this dignity, he 
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adds that while in the Dakhin (1752 — 1761) he only saw 
four of them. 

Sher-maratib , or lion dignity. — This is a name only found, 
so far as I know, in Qentil, “Memoires,” 62; and he only saw 
it displayed by §alabat Jang, nazirn of the Dakhin. At the 
head of the dedication of the above work to the memory of 
Shuja e -ud-Daulah, are the figures of two elephants; one 
of which bears a standard that is most likely identical with 
this Shcr-maratib . The flag bears a lion embroidered on it, 
and the head of the staff is adorned with the figure of 
a lion. 

*Alam . — The flags seem to have been triangular in shape, 
either scarlet or green in colour, having a figure embroidered 
in gold and a gold fringe. The staff was surmounted by 
a figure corresponding to the one embroidered on the flag. 
A plate in Uentil’s “Memoircs” shows four of these embroidered 
emblems --- l Mt , a pan/ ah, or open hand; 2 nd , a man’s face 
with rays; 3 rd , a lion {a her ) ; and 4 th , a fish. A flag, or 
Wr////, could be granted to no man under the rank of 1000 
smear. 

J f /"tiffin, -- This sun screen {a ft ah, sun; qir , root of 
gin f tan, to take), shaped like an open palm-leaf fan, was 
also called SttrafmuUn (Hindi, literally, sun-face). By 
the Moghul rules it could only be granted to royal princes 
(Muflt-ul-Jijttia/t, fob 3). In the eighteenth century, how- 
ever, the Mahrattas adopted it as one of their commonest 
ensigns, and even the smallest group of their cavalry was 
in the habit of carrying one. 

Tuman-togh . - This is one of the two to</h_ mentioned in 
Akbar’s list, Ajn i, 50, and figured on plate ix of that 
volume. Pavet de Courteille, “Diet.,” 236, has ( togh ), 

“etendard sc composant d’une queue de y (qatas) ou 
bamf de montagne (i. e. yak) fixee a une hampe, au dessus 
d’un pnvilhA trinngulaire.” This yak’s-tail standard was 
not unfrequently granted to officers of rank, by whom it 
was esteemed a high honour. The togh consisted generally 
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of three tails attached to a -crossbar, which was fixed at the 
end of a long pole or staff. 

Summary. — ThuS, apart from titles or money rewards, or 
ordinary gifts, a man might be awarded any of the following 
honorary distinctions, of a more permanent character — (1) 
the right to carry a flag or simple standard, (2) the right 
to display a yak-tail standard, (3) the right to use kettle- 
drums and beat the naubat , (4) the right to display the 
fish and its accompanying emblems, (5) the right to use a 
litter adorned with gold fringes and strings of peails. Of 
course, all these things were dependent on the caprice of 
the monarch ; for in the Moghul, like in all Oriental states — 
Ba yak nukta/i makram (f^*) mujrim uhavvad : By 

one spot “confidant” becomes “criminal ” 



CHAPTER IV. 

PROCEDURE ON ENTERING THE SERVICE. 


Single men who resorted to the Court in the hope of 
obtaining employment in the army, were obliged first to seek 
a patron. A man generally attached himself to a chief from 
his own country or of his own race: Mughals became the 
followers of Mughals, Persians of Persians, Afghans of 
Afghans, and so forth. On this point there were certain 
customary rules, which are thus stated by Khushhal Chand, 
Berlin Ms. 41)5, fol. 1072A. A noble from Mawar-un-nahr 
recruited none but Mughals ; if from Iran, he might have 
one third Mughals and the remainder Sayyads and Shekhs, 
or if he took Afghans and Rajputs, of the former he might 
entertain one sixth and of the latter, one seventh of his 
total number. Nobles who were Sayyads or Shekhs might 
enlist their own tribe, or up to one sixth they might take 
Afghans. Afghans themselves might have one half Afghans 
and the other half Mughals and Shekhzadahs. Rajputs made 
up their whole force of Rajputs. At times men of high 
rank who desired to increase their forces would remit large 
sums of money to the country with which they were 
specially connected, and thereby induce recruits of a 
particular class to flock to their standard. For instance, in 
the reign of Muhammad Shah (1719 — 1748), Muhammad 
Khan, Hangfish, tilled his ranks in this way with men 
from the JBangash country and with AfrTdi Pathfins. 
According to a man's reputation or connections, or the 
number of his followers, would be the rank (man$ab) 
assigned to him. As a rule, his followers brought their 
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own horses and other equipment; but sometimes a man 
with a little money would buy extra horses and mount 
relations or dependents upon them. When this was the 
case, the man riding his own horse was called, in later 
parlance, a silahdRr (literally, equipment-holder), and one 
riding somebody else’s horse was a b&rp)r (burden taker). 
The horses and equipment wen' as often as not procured 
by borrowed money ; and not unfrequent ly the chief him- 
self made the advances, which were afterwards recovered 
from the man’s pay. The candidate for employment, having 
found a patron, next obtained through this man’s influence 
an introduction to the Bnkhshhul-iuamclhk or Mtr Bakhshi, 
in whose hands lay the presentation of new men to the 
emperor, and on his verdict a great deal depended as to 
the rank ( manmb ) which might be accorded. 

The Bakhshi. — This oflicer’s title is translated into 
English sometimes by Paymaster-General, at others by 
Adjutant-General or Commander-in-Chief. 1 None of the&e 
titles gives an exact idea of his functions. He was not a 
Paymaster, except in the sense that lie usually suggested 
the rank to which a man should be appointed or pro- 
moted, and perhaps countersigned the pay-bills. But the 
actual disbursement of pay belonged to other departments. 
Adjutant-General is somewhat nearer to correctness. 
Commander-in-Chief he was not. He might be sent on 
a campaign in supreme command ; and if neither emperor, 
vicegerent ( wakil-i-mutlaq ), nor chief minister ( waztr ) was 
present, the command fell to him. But the only true 
Commander-in-Chief was the emperor himself, replaced 
in his absence by the wakil or the wazlr. The word 
Bakhshi means 'the giver,' from bakhshldan , P. 'to bestow,' 
that is, he was the giver of the gift of employment in 
camps and armies {Dastur-ul-lnshn, 232); or might it not 
better be connected with another meaning, "to divide into 
shares, to distribute,” making Bakhshi to equal "the 

1 Blochmann, A .in, i, 161, ha* Paymaster and Adjutant-General. 
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distributor, the divider into shares?” In Persia the same 
official was styled ‘The Petitioner’ Carts). This name 
indicates that it was his special business to bring into the 
presence of the ernperor anyone seeking for employment 
or promotion, and there to state the facts connected with 
that man’s case. Probably the use of the words Mir c Ars 
in two places in the Ajn-i-Akbari (Blochmann, i, 257, 259) 
are instances of the Persian name being applied to the 
officer afterwards called a Bakhshi. The first Bakhshi 
(for there were four) seems to have received, almost as of 
right, the title of Amir-ul-umara (Noble of Nobles); and 
from the reign of c AlamgIr onwards, 1 find no instance 
of this title being granted to more than one man at a time, 
though in Akbar’s reign such appears to have been the 
case (Jjn, i, 240, Blochmann’s note). 

Duties of the Bakhshi-ul-mmnalik. — These duties com- 
prised the recruiting of the army; maintaining a list 
of manqabetars with their postings, showing (1) officers 
at Court, (2) officers in the provinces; keeping a roster 
of the guard-mounting at the palace; preparing the rules 
as to grants of pay (tankfucah) ; keeping up a list of 
officers paid in cash, and an abstract of the total pay- 
bills; the superintendence of the mustering for branding 
and verifying the troopers’ horses and the orders subsidiary 
thereto; the preparation of the register of absentees, with 
or without leave, of deaths, and dismissals, of cash advances, 
of demands due from officers ( mutalibah ), of sureties pro- 
duced by officers, and the issue of written orders ( dastak )' 
to officers sent on duty into the provinces. 1 One special 
duty belonging to the Bakhshi was, in preparation for a 
great battle, to assign posts to the several commanders 
in the van, centre, wings, or rearguard. The Bakhshi was 
also expect^ on the morning of a battle to lay before 
the emperor a present state or muster roll, giving the 

» Dastur-ul-Insha, 232, Dast'ur-ul-*Aml, B.M. 0590, fol. 159a, and B.M. 
1641, fuls. 28, and 175 to 22a. 
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exact number of men under each commander in each 
division of the fighting line. 

The other Baldwins. — Besides the First Bakfwh^ ordinarily 
holding the title of Amir-ul-umard. , and styled either 
Bakhsla-ul-mamalik (B. of the Realms) or Mir Baldwin 
(Lord B.), there were three other Baldwins at head- 
quarters. It is a little difficult to fix upon the points 
which distinguished their duties from those of the First 
Baldwin. The Second Bulhs/i , usually styled Bakhs/rt- 
ul-mulk (B. of the Kingdom), was also called the Bakhtin- 
i-tan. 1 As tan (literally, body) was a contraction for 
tankhicah , pay (literally tan y body, Hncah f desire, need), 
it might be supposed that his duties were connected 
with the records of 'jarjirs, or revenue assignments granted 
in lieu of pay, just as in the revenue department the 
accounts of these grants were under a special officer, 
the Diwan-i-tan. But on examining such details of the 
Second Baldwin's duties as are forthcoming, 1 find that 
this supposition does not hold good. On the whole, the 
duties of the First, Second, and Third Baldwins seem to 
have covered much the same ground. The main distinction, 
perhaps, was that the Second Batch 8 hi dealt more with 
the recruiting and promotion of the smaller men, while 
only those above a certain rank were brought forward 
by the Mir Bahlwln. The Second Baldwin was, it would 
appear, solely responsible for the bonds taken from officers, 
a practice common to all branches and ranks of the 
imperial service. His office would seem also to have been 
used to some extent as a checking office on that of the 
First Bak/wlri, . many documents requiring his seal in 
addition to that of the Mir Baldwin , and copies of many 
others being filed with him. The same remarks apply 
generally to the Third Buhls In, the greatest difference 

1 Danishmand Khan, 18 1 ll > Shawwal HI 9, Khtifi Khan, ii, 601, Yahya 

Khan, fol. 114a. 
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being perhaps that he took up only such recruiting work 
as was specially entrusted to him, and that whatever he 
did required to be counter-sealed by the First and Second 
Bakh/na. His duties were on altogether a smaller scale 
than those of the other two. 

From the details in one work, Dnatur-uFAml, B.M. 
1641, fols. 28A, 29 a, it might be inferred that the Second 
Bakhhts duties were connected with the Ahadis, or 
gentlemen troopers serving singly in the emperor’s own 
service. The difficulty, however, at once arises that the 
Fourth Bakhslu had as his alternative title that of Bakhshl 
of the Ahadis. The third Bakhsfu was also called occasionally 
Bahhshi of the U'd/d Shdhle , that is of the household troops, 
men raised and paid by the emperor out of his privy purse. 1 

Provincial and other BaJchs/tU. — In addition to the 
Bakfafns at headquarters there were officers with similar 
functions attached to the governor of every province. 
With the office of provincial Bakjishi was usually combined 
that of Wdqi ah-nu/ar, or Writer of the Official Diary. 
And in imitation of the imperial establishments, each great 
noble had his own Bakhsht, who performed for him the 
same functions as those executed for the emperor by the 
imperial Bakhshts. 

First Ap/joi ntment of an Officer. — On one of the appointed 
days, the Bakhs/n laid before His Majesty a written 
statement, prepared in the office beforehand and called 
a IJagigat (statement , account , narration , explanation). 
The man’s services having been accepted, the emperor’s 
order was written across this paper directing the man 
to appear, and a few days afterwards* the candidate 
presented himself in the audience-hall and made his 
obeisance. When his turn came the candidate was brought 
forward, ar^ the linal order was passed. The following 
i9 a specimen of a tfaqlgat, with the orders upon it: — 

1 Kamivar Khan , entry of 1 st Jamadi I, 1119. 
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Report 

is made that So-and-So, son of So-and-so, in hope of serving 
in the Imperial Court, has arrived at the place of prostration 
attached to the Blessed Stirrup (i.e. the Court). In respect 
of him what are the orders? 

[First Order.] The noble, pure, and exalted order issued 
that the above-named be brought before the luminous 
eye {i. e. of His Majesty), and he will be exalted 
according to his circumstances. 

[Second Order in two or three days' time.] To day the 
aforesaid passed before the noble sight; he was 
selected for the rank (jnanqab) of One Thousand, Two 
Hundred Horse ( suwar ). 

The next step was the issue of a Ta$chq, or Certificate, 
from the Bakhslas office, on which the BakhshI wrote his 
order. It was in the following form: — 

Certifies 

as follows, that So-and-So, son of So-and-so, on such-and-such 
a date, of such-and-such a year, in the hope of serving in 
this homage-receiving Court, arrived at the Blessed Stirrup 
and passed before the luminous sight. The order, to which 
the world is obsequious and the universe submissive, was 
issued that he be raised to the rank {wanqab) of one Thou- 
sand, Two Hundred Horse {suwar). 

One Thousand, zat . 

Two Hundred, suwar. 

[Order thereon of the Bnkhsht.) Let it be incorporated 
in the Record of Events ( Wdqi c ah). 

On the arrival of the Certificate {Ta$dig) in the office 
of the WaqfahnigSr, or Diary Writer, he made an appro- 
priate entry in his record and furnished an extract therefrom. 
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which bore the name of a Yad-dfis/tt, or Memorandum. In 
form it was as follows: — 

Memorandum (Y ad-dash t). 

On such-and-such a date, such-and-such a day of the 
week, such-and-such a month, such-and-such a year, in the 
department ( ribalalt ) of One endowed with Valour, a Shelter 
ot the Courageous, the Object of various Imperial Condes- 
censions, Submissive to the Equity of the world-governing 
favours, the Bakhs/n of the Realms So-and-so, and during 
the term of duty as Event Writer of this lowliest of the 
slaves So-and-so, it was reduced to writing that So-and-so, 
son of So-and-so, having come to the place of prostration 
in the hope of service at the Imperial Court, on such- 
and-such a date passed before the pure and noble sight. 
The world-compelling, universe-constraining order obtained 
the honour of issue , that he be raised to and selected for 
the rank ( manqab ) of One Thousand Personal [zat) and Two 
Hundred Horsemen (suiofir) in the chain {silk) of rank- 
holders {Hianqnbda/an). — On such-and-such a date, in 
accordance with the Certificate Ta$diq), this Memorandum 
{Yad-ddxhl) was penned. 

One Thousand, zat. 

Two Hundred, suwdr. 

I. [Order of the WazTr.] 

After comparing it with the Diary ( Waqiali ), let it 
be sent to the Office of Revision ( e Jrz-i-mukarrar ). 

II. [Report of the Event Writer.] 

Agrees with the diary {Waqfah). 

III. [Order of the Superintendent of Revision, literally 
Renewjg^ Petition {*Ar$-umukarrar).'] 

On such-and-such a date, of such-and-such a month, 
of such-and-such a year, it was brought up for 
the second time. 
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In the later notices of the system we find few mentions 
of the paper called in the Ajn (Blochmann, i, 25S) the 
ta z hqah % which was, it seems, an abridgment of the Yad-dasht. 
This paper the tcthqah y formed at that time the executive 
order issued to the officer concerned {Ajn y i, 255). I have 
found tahqah used once in this sense as late a< L127 11 . 
(1716), by Sayyad c Abd-ul-Jalil, Bilgraml, in his letters 
sent from Dihli to his son, "Oriental Miscellany,” Calcutta, 
1798, p. 247). 

The Ahndn . — Midway between the, nobles or leaders 
{man^ahdara) with the horsemen under them {falnndu) on 
the one hand, and the Afahctm, or infantry, artillery, and 
artificers on the other, stood the Ahadi , or gentleman 
trooper. The word is literally 'single* or ‘alone* (A. ahad, 
one). It is easy to see why. this name was applied to 
them; they offered their services -singly, they did not 
attach themselves to any chief, thus forming a class apart 
from the tatnnan ; but as they were horsemen, they stood 
equally apart from the specialized services included under 
the remaining head of A ha ham. The title of Ahadi was 
given, we are told (Seir, i, 262, note 201), to the men 
serving singly "because they have the emperor for their 
immediate colonel.** We sometimes come across the name 
Yakkah-tdz (riding alone), which seems, when employed as 
the name of a class of troops, to mean the same body of 
men as the A/iadis. Horn, 20, 56, looks on the Ahadi* aB 
a sort of body-guard or corps d' elite ; and in some ways 
that view may be taken as true, though there was not, 
as I think, any formal recognition of them as such. The 
basis of their organisation under Akbar is set out in Jjn 4 
of Book ii (Blochmann, i, 219), and they are referred to 
in several other places (i, 20, 161, 231, 246, 586). In the 
strictest sense, the body-guard, or defenders of the imperial 
person, seem to have been the men known as the W&ld 
Shahi (literally, of or belonging to the Exalted King), and, 
no doubt, these are the four thousand men referred to by 
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Msnuoci ("Catrou,” English ed. of 1826, p. 297) as ‘the 
emperor’s slaves.’ 1 Whether slaves or not, the Wula Shahl 
were the most trusted troops of the reigning sovereign. 
Erom various passages I find that they were chiefly, if 
not entirely, men who had been attached to his person 
from his youth and had served under him while he was 
still only a royal prince, and were thus marked out in a 
special manner as his personal adherents and household 
troops. The Yamwnls or armed palace guards were some- 
thing like the Wfda Shah so far as they were charged 
with the safely of the sovereign; but they differed from 
the latter in not having the same personal connection with 
him. The Ah a dm received somewhat higher pay than common 
troopers. In one instance we are told expressly what those 
rates were in later times. On the 2 ,l(1 Safar of his second 
year (1120 ii. 22 nd April, 1708), Bahadur Shah, as 
Danish mand Khan tells us, ordered the enlistment of 
4,700 extra A had is at Its. 40 a month, the money to be 
paid from the Exchequer. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century the household 
troops, we are told, Seir, i, 0 1, note 90, amounted to 40,000 
men, all cavalry, but usually serving on foot in the citadel and 
in the palace. They consisted then of several corps besides 
the Ahadis , such as the Surkhposh (wearers of red), the 
Suit am (Royal), the Wain Shah (High Imperial), the 
Kamal-posh (Blanket Wearers). Iliiji Mustapha is not, 
however, quite consistent with himself, for elsewhere (Seir, 
i, 202, note 201), when naming still another corps, the 
A c /a Shahi (Exalted Imperial), he asserts that the Surih- 
posh were all infantry, eight thousand in number. The 
curious title used above, Kamal-posh , comes from the Hindi 
word kammni , a coarse blanket, having also the secondary 
meaning ot a kind of cuirass (Seir, i, 143, note 105). The 
latter is n™doubt the signification here. 

1 The wont meant may be Banda hhae, or, perhaps preferably, the Qlll , 
the ChaghutUe for ‘slave.’ — P. do Courteille, 433. 
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False musters were an evil from which the Moghul army 
suffered even in its most palmy days. Nobles would lend 
each other the men to make up their quota, or needy idlers 
from the bazaars would be mounted on the first baggage 
pony that came to hand and counted in with the others 
as efficient soldiers. Great efforts were made to cope with 
this evil, and in the earlier times with some success. In 
the later reigns, notably from the middle of MuliHUimad 
Shah’s reign (1719—1748), all such precautions fell into 
abeyance, amid the general confusion and ever-deepening 
corruption. By 1174 H. (1761) the system had so entirely 
disappeared from the $ubah of Ahmadabad, that clerks 
acquainted with the rules could not be found there (MirQt- 
i-Ahmadi, ii, 118). 

Mustapha, the translator of the Siyar-ul-mutakhaun, gives 
us an instance of the length to which this cheating was 
carried (Seir, i, 609, note). In Bengal, in the year 1163 u. 
(1750), when c AlI Wirdi Khan, Mahabat Jang, was nazim, 
an officer receiving pay for 1700 men could not muster more 
than seventy or eighty. Mustapha, who wrote in 1787 — 8, 
adds from his own experience — “Such are, without exception, 
all the armies and all the troops of India ; and were we to 
rate by this rule those armies of 50,000 and 100,000 that 
fought or were slaughtered at the decisive battles of PalasI 
[Plassy] and Baksar [Buxar] (and by some such rule they 
must be rated), we would have incredible deductions to make. 
Such a rule, however, would not answer for Mir QSsim’s 
troops (1760 — 1764), where there was not one single false 
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muster, nor would it answer' for Haidar 'All’s armies.” 
The admitted difference between recorded and actual numbers 
is emphaziscd by Khushhfil Chanels expression, Berlin Ms. 
495, fol. 10 ( Jla, Muuj&di , nnk hfiqhazl, “actually present, 
not merely on paper”, used in reference to the force brought to 
Dihll by Burhan-ul-rnulk at the time of Nadir Shah’s invasion. 

It was to put down these evil practices that the emperor 
Akbar revived and enforced more strictly than before a 
system of descriptive rolls of men and horses, the latter 
being branded with a hot iron before they were passed for 
service. This branding, with the consequent periodical 
musters for the purpose of comparison and verification, 
formed a separate department under the Bakhshi with its 
own superintendent ( daroqhah ), and this was known as 
the dafjh-o-ta^lnhah, from daqh, a brand, a mark, and 
ta^hihah, verification. The usual phrase for enlisting was 
asp ()u dd<f!± rasanidan , “bringing a horse to be branded.” 
Branding was first introduced by c Ala-ud-dln Khiljl in 
712 h. May, 1312 — April, 1313, but on his death it was 
dropped ( Dastur-ul-lnsha , 233). The emperor Sher Shah, 
Afghan, started it againin 948 h. April, 1541 —April, 1542. 
Akbar {Ajn, i, 233) re-established the practice in the 
eighteenth year of his reign (about 981 ii., 1573 — 4), and 
it was continued until the time when the whole system 
of government finally broke down in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. At first many difficulties were made 
( l)aslur~ul-lnsha , 234\ and evasions were attempted, but 
at length the system was made effective. The great nobles, 
holding the rank of 5000 and upwards, were exempt from 
the operation of these rules; but when ordered, they were 
expected to parade their horsemen for inspection ( Das/ur-ul- 
'Ami, B.M , N°. 0599, fol. 144/;). The technical name for 
these parac^a was mahallah (Steingass, 1190), a word 
evidently ®nnecte(f with that used in Akbar’s time for 
branding, viz. dag h-o-ma hath ( Ajn , i, 242; Budaoni , ii, 
190). The germ of the dagh system may perhaps be found 
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in* the practice in Transoxiana of annually branding the 
colts. This was done so far back as the twelfth century; 
see E. G. Browne on the Cha/tar Maqdlah of c Arudl 
(composed about 1101 A.D.), Journal ft. Asiatic Soc. 
(1899), pp. 771 and 776. 

Aa said before, the recruit was supposed, at any rate so 
far as the State was concerned, to furnish his own horse. 
Orine states the case thus: — “Every man brings his own 
horse and offers himself to be enlisted. The hor>e is care- 
fully examined: and according to the size and mltJe or the 
beast, the master, receives his pay. A good horse will bring 
thirty or forty rupees a month. Sometimes an otticer con- 
tracts for a whole troop. A horse in Indostan is of four 
times greater value than in Europe. It the horse is killed 
the man is ruined, a regulation that makes it the interest of 
the soldier to fight as little as possible.” — “Historical Frag- 
ments,” 4 to edition, 41V Along with his horse the man 
brought his own arms and armour, the production of certain 
items of which was obligatory. In actual practice, however, 
the leaders often provided the recruits with their horses and 
equipment. When this was the case the leader drew the 
pay and paid the man whatever thought fit. Such a 
rnan, who rode another’s horse, was called a bargxr (load- 
taker); while a man riding his own horse was in modern 
times called a silnhdar (weapon-holder). The latter word 
is the origin of the Anglo-Indian phrase of “Sillidar 
cavalry,” applied to men who are paid a lump sum monthly 
for themselves, horse, uniform, and equipment. 

Descriptive Rolls. — When an officer entered the service 
(B.M. N°. 6599, fol. 160n) a Chihrah or descriptive roll* 

1 Literally ‘face,’ ‘countenance.’ It must not be confounded with chirah, 
which means (1) a kind of turban, (2) a pay-roll, on which the recipients 
signed, (3) the pay itself Chirah is used in the second sense in Ahwal-ul~ 
kjhawaqni , fol. 2306; and also by Ghulam Hasan, Samin, when telling us 
of the taunt addressed in 1170 H. (1757) by Ahmad Khan, Bangash, to 
Najlb Khan, Najlb-ud-daulah, of having been once a private trooper in 
Famtkhabad, where his pay-rolls ( chirah-hde ) were still in existence. 
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of the new mangabdar was first 6f all drawn pp, showing 
his name, his father’s name, his tribe or caste, his place 
of origin, followed by details of his personal appearance. 
His complexion might be “wheat-colour" ( gandum-rang ), 
“milky,” i. e. white (shir- f am), “red” (surkh-post), or 
“auburn” (maigun-rang). His forehead was always “open” 
(faragh); his eyebrows either full ( kushadah ) or in whole 
or in part moshah (?) ; his eyes were sheep-like (wish), deer- 
like (ahU), ginger-coloured (adrak), or cat’s eyes (gurbah). 
His nose might be “prominent” (buland) or “flat” (past). 
He might be “beardless” ( amrad ) or "slightly bearded” 
(fish o barwat aghaz) ; his beard might be “black” (risk o 
barivnt srga/i), or “slightly red” (sigah i maigun-numa), 
“thin” (khall'l), “shaven” ( mutarash ), “goat-shaped” (kosah-i- 
khurd), or “twisted up” (daqiqah). So with any moles he 
might have; the shape of his ears, whether projecting or 
not, whether the lobes were pierced or not, and whether he 
was pock-marked or not — all these things were noted. 
Ashob, Shahadat, fol. 84«, tells us that in the imperial 
service the chi/tra/is were written on red paper sprinkled 
with gold leaf. 

Roll for Troopers. — The troopers ( tubman ) were also 
described, but not quite so elaborately. A specimen is as 
follows (B.M. N". 6599, fol. 163 a): — 

Troopers’ Roll ( Chihrah-i-Tabm&n ). 

Qatar 'All, son of Mir 'All, son of KabTr ‘All, wheat 
complexion, broad forehead, separated eyebrows, sheep’s 
eyes, prominent nose, beard and moustache black, right 
ear lost from a sword-cut. Total height, about 40 ahinak. 

Horse. — Colour kabud (iron-grey?). Mark on left of 
breast. Mark on thigh on mounting side. Laskar(?) on 
thigh on ^p side. Brand of four-pointed stamp -f- 
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* Descriptive Roll of florses (Chihra/t-i-aspdn). 

The next thing done was to make out an elaborate 
description of the horse or horses (B.M. N°. 6599,' foL 
106A). There were twenty principal divisions according 
to colour, and eight of these were again subdivided, so 
that there were altogether fifty-eight divisions. Then there 
were fifty-two headings for the murks {H \dl-o-khat) which 
might occur on the horse’s bod>. 

The Imperial Brand. 

The hot iron was applied on the horse's thigh ( Seir , 
i, 481, note 27). The signs used in Akbar’s reign are 
given in the djn, i, 189, 255, 25(3; but in the end he 
adopted a system of numerals. In c AlaingIrs reign and 
about that time there were twenty different brands 
( tamyhahX of which the shapes of fifteen have been 
preserved and are reproduced below (B.M. N°. 6599, 
fol. IGlfl). I am not certain of the spelling, and in 
most instanecs I am utterly unable to suggest a meaning 


for the names. 

Name. Foam op Baand. 

1. Chahdr par ltd (four feather?) ■ ■■■i 

2. Chahar parhd jomar-Jchaj j J" 

3. Chahdr parhd dur khaj T ■ *■■■ ■■ 

4. Chahdr parhd sihsar khaj V ^ 

5. Chakmh T 

6. Iatdd (upright) | 

7. Uftddah (recumbent) ___ 

8. Utddah o uftddah x 


4 
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Name. 

9. Yak ba do (one with two) 

10. Asaran 

11. Togh (horse-tail standard) 

12. tanjafaimurgh (hen’s foot) 

18. fifUUn (balance) 

14. Do dflrah taur 

15. Chahar bdrah makar khaj 

The Noble’s Brand. 


Foem of Brakd. 


I ■ 1 

i i i 


r^r\ 


i 1 

— j— 


It is obvious that in addition to the imperial brand, a 
second mark was required by each noble for the recognition 
of the horses ridden by his own men. Accordingly we 
find direct evidence of this second marking in Bernier, 
216, and again 243, when he speaks of the horses “which 
bear the omrah’s mark on the thigh.” Towards the end 
of the period the great nobles often had the first or last 
letter of their name as their special brand (Seir, i, 481, 
note 27), as, for instance, the mn-dagh (,_,.) of Sa c dat 'All 
Khan, nSzim of Audh. The brand of Sayyad 'Abdullah 
KhSn, was ( ( abd ), according to Khushhal Chand, 
Berlin Ms. 495, fol. 1020n. Ghulam 'All Khan (B.M., 
Add. 24,028, fol. 63d) tells us that about 1153 h. 
(1740 — 41) Muhammad Ishaq Khan used the last letter of 
his name, a qilf (jj), as his brand. The way of selecting the 
brands is further illustrated by a passage in Kim RSj’s 
Jfzam-ul-harb. When A'zam Shah in 1119 h. (1707) was 
on his march from the Dakhin, some new brands were chosen. 
"As the %and of the Wills Skshl (personal troops) was 
"AzmS, that of Bedfir Bakht, the eldest son, was mankab, 
‘and of WSU Jah, the second son, was Mail, it was thought 
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fit to fix on the word hashm (J) as that of c Al8 TabSr, 
the youngest son/’ It is to be niferred from this passage 
that in each instance the first letter of the word was used. 

Classification of Horses. 

According to the Jjn , i, 238, there were seven classes 
of horses founded on their breed - (1) 4 Arabi , (2) Permn, 
(3) Mujannas, resembling Persian, and mostly Turk! or 
Persian geldings, (4) Turfo, (5) Yflbu, (6) Tdzi , (7) Janglah . 

In c AlamgIr’s reign we find (B.M. N°. 6599, fol. I63tf) 
the following classification: U) c Iraqi, (2) Mujannm , (3) 
Turk, (4) Yabu , (5) Tdzt, (0) Jangh. This is practically 
the same as Akbar's, except that Arab horses are not 
mentioned. This must be an oversight, since we learn from 
many passages in the contemporary historians that Arab 
horses were still in use. The Tazi and Jangh were Indian 
horses, what we now call countryhreds, the former being 
held of superior quality to the latter. The Ynbu was, 1 
suppose, what we call now the Kabul?, stout-built, slow, 
and of somewhat sluggish temperament. The Turk was 
an animal from Bukhara or the Oxus country; the c Iraqi 
came from Mesopotamia. 

In ‘Alamgirs reign the proportion in which officers of 
the different ranks were called on to present horses of these 
different breeds at the time of branding was as follows: — 


Rank of 

Officer. 

Class of Horse. 

Total 

c Ir\q7. 

Mujannas, 

Tcrki. 

fABU. 

400 

3 

1 

1 

0 

fi 

300 — 350 

2 

1 

1 

• 0 

4 

100 — 150 

0 

0 

3 

0 

$ 

80—90 

0 

0 ] 

2 ; 

0 

2 

60-70 

0 

0 i 

1 

1 | 

2 

40 

0 

0 1 

1 1 

0 1 

1 
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These figures differ from those in the Afn, i, 248 — 9, where 
the number of homes is given for all manuals, up to the 
very highest. Some figures are also given in MirSl-i-AAmadt, 
ii, 118, which agree on the whole with those in the above 
table. 

According as the standard was exceeded or not come up 
to, the branding officer made an allowance or deduction 
by a fixed table. This calculation was styled tafawat-i- 
aspan (discrepancy of horses) — B.M. N°. 6699, fol. 168a. 
The extra allowances were as follows: — 


Horse Require o 
by Regulation 

Horse 

pRODTTC ED 

Additional 

Allowance 



Rs. 

Turki 

IrTuy 

12 

Turk! 

Mujannas 

6 

Tazl 

Turk t 

8 

Ytibu 

Turki 

9 


When an inferior horse was produced the following deduc- 
tion was made: — 


Horse Required 
by Regulation 

Horse 

Produced. 

Deduction. 


. 

Rs 

Turki 

Jang It 

12 

Yabu 

Jang h 

10 

Tan 

Jangli 

8 


Subordinate Establishment. 

An establishment of farriers, blacksmiths’ forges, and 
surgeons m to be maintained by each man^abdar, according 
to the following scale. (B.M. N*. 1641, fol. 384): — 
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Rank or 
Omasa 

Numbers or Establishment. 

Farrikba 

(NaHbond) 

1 .Blacksmiths' 
Shops (JAatfar), 

Leeches or 
' Surgeons (JarSf). 

4000 

8 

2 

9 

3500 

7 

9 

9 

3000 

6 

a 

9 

2500 

5 

i 

0 

2000 

4 

i 

2 

1500 

3 

0 

1 

1000 

2 

0 

1 


Or, according to a more recent scale. — 


1500—4000 

The Mirdt-i-Ahmadi t ii, 118, states that thirty men on 
foot were required to be entertained for every 1000 of 
manual rank. These included water-carriers, farriers, pioneers, 
raatchlockmen and bow-men. 

Verification ( Ta^hhah ). 

Something on this subject will be found in the Jjn, i, 250, 
where the reference is confined to the a/iadi8; Dr. Horn, 
so far as he goes into the matter at all, deals with it on 
p. 49 of his work. In later times, at all events, the rule 
of mustering and verification seems to have been of almost 
universal application. For example, in a work called the 
Guldattah-x-Bahar, a collection of letters from Chhabllah 
Ram, NSgar, compiled in 1189 h. (1726 — 7), of which I 
possess a fragment, T find on fol. 18 a an instance of the 
verification rules being enforced against a manqabdctr in the 
end of BahSdur Shah's reign (1118 — 24 h.). Chhabllah 
RSra, who was then faujd&r of Karrah Manikpur ($fLbah 
AllahSbid), complains to his patron that the clerks had 
caused his in parganah Jsjmau, bringing in ten lakhs 
of dam, to be taken away from him, because he had not 
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produced vouchers of dngh-o4a$Mak. He sends the papers 
by a special messenger, and prays his correspondent, some 
influential man at Court, to obtain the restoration of the 
jUglr in question. 

The intervals after which verification was imperative 
varied according to the nature of the man’s pay. If he 
were paid in jagtr, he had to muster his men for verification 
once a year, and, in addition, a period of six months’ grace 
was allowed. If the officer were paid in naqd (cash), the 
time allowed depended upon whether he was — (1) present 
at Court (hazir-i-riqftb), or (2) on duty elsewhere ( tainftt ). 
In the first case he had to procure his certificate at six- 
month intervals, or within eight months at the outside. 
In the second case he was allowed fifteen days after he 
had reported himself at Court. An ahadi seems to have 
been allowed, in a similar case, no more than seven days. 
Where an officer drew his pay partly in j&qir (assignment) 
and partly in naqd (cash), if the former made more than 
half the total pay, the rule for jagirdars was followed; if 
the jftgit were less than half, the naqdi rule was followed. 
(B.M. 1641, fols. 31a, 39i). 

When the interval and the period of grace had elapsed, 
the maji was reported for tawaqquf-i-ta$hihah (delay in 
verification). A manyibdar lost the whole of his pay for 
the period since the last verification ; or, if he were im- 
portant enough to have been presented to the emperor 
{ru^hindu, known by sight), he might succeed in obtaining 
his personal puy. An ahadi lost half his pay, and it was 
only by an order on a special report that he could be 
excused the penalty. The proportion of horsemen {tablndri) 
that a rnanqabddr must produce differed when he was at 
Court and when he was on duty in the provinces. In the 
first case he was bound to muster one-fourth, and in the 
second one-||ird, of his total number or as the case is 
stated in the MajCmr-ul-umara, ii, 444, “In the reign of 
Shahjahan it was decided that if an officer held a jSgif 
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within the qubah to whidh he was attached, he should 
produce one third of his tsbinsn for Branding. Thus if 
he were 8000 zst, 8000 tuwffr, he would produce 1000 
horsemen. If sent to another subah of HindustSn, then one 
fourth had to appear. During the campaign in Balkh and 
BadakhshSn, owing to the great distanoe, one fifth was 
held to be sufficient.” There were three seaborn appointed 
for verification, from the 26 th ShawwSl to the 150' Zu,l 
Qa c dah (twenty days), the 10‘t Safar to the 15 th Rabf I 
(twenty-five days), and the 100' Jamadi II to the 15 th 
Rajab (twenty-nine days). (B.M. 1041, fols. 31a, 894, 584, 
B.M. 6599, fol. 148a). 

Officials and thetr duties. — At head quarters officers 
entitled Amin, daroghah, and mushrif were appointed by the 
emperor to the Verification department, which was under the 
supervision of the chief bakhshis. The Bakhshls made the 
appointments for the provinces. In addition to his personal 
rank {manqab), the Amin received a 7/iansab of 10 horse 
while in office ( Mirat-i-AInnadi , ii, 118). The duties are 
thus described by Hidayatullah, Baharl, in his Hidiiyat- 
ul-quioaid, fol. 13a. The daroghah should compare the marks 
and points ( khat-o-khsl ) of the horses with the descriptive 
roll ( chihrah ), and inspect the horses to see whether they 
were fit for the service or not. If fit for branding, he should 
cause the brand to be imposed, signing the descriptive roll, 
adding the day, month and year, with the words “Two 
horses such-and-such branded.” If it were a two-horse man, 
he should certify for two horses and send the original 
descriptive roll to the office of the Bakhshl, retaining a 
copy sealed by the Bakhshl among his own records. Two 
months having passed, he should in the third month inspect 
and verify according to the copy of the roll, looking to 
see if the marks correspond. His inspection report was 
entered on the baok of the roll, giving day, month, and 
year, thus: “So-and-so with his horses and arms was in- 
spected.” If it was a one-horse man, the daroghah wrote: 
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"Man and one horse inspected/' If it were a foot match- 
lock-man or an archer, he wrote on the back of the roll: 
"Man and arms inspected/' For carpet-layers and servants 
belonging to the court establishment he wrote on the back 
of the roll. When the paper was full, another sheet was 
attached. The peshkar (head clerk) of the dSroghah drew 
up according to rule a present state, giving details of those 
present and absent and the receipts. He then brought it 
up for orders. The dSroghah attached his seal to the report 
and sent it on to the Bakhshfs office. In accordance there- 
with an order ( bardt ) on the Treasury was prepared for 
each man. The daroghah ought to see that the horsemen 
and infantry are present on the march and on guard. He 
should enjoin on the guard-clerk to make an inspection 
at midnight of the men posted on guard, and write down 
the names of those present. According to the Mirdt-i- 
Ahmach , ii, 118, the officials after the mustering and veri- 
fication made out certificates ( da^tak ) bearing the seals of 
the daroghah, amln, and mushrif, which were delivered 
to the manqabddr concerned. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE DIFFERENT BRANCHES OF THE SERVICE. 

Although in writing this essay 1 think it better to retain 
the divisions of the original authorities, who distribute the 
army into manqabd&rs (with their tabin&n), a/iadls, and ahshdm, 
it is quite true that, as Dr. Horn says, p. 11, the Moghul 
army consisted of cavalry, infantry, and artillery. But the 
second and third branches held a very subordinate position 
towards the first. The army was essentially an army of 
horsemen. The Moghuls from beyond the Oxus were ac- 
customed to fight on horseback only ; the foot-soldier they 
despised ; and in artillery they never became very proficient. 
Until the middle of the eighteenth century, when the French 
and English had demonstrated the vast superiority of 
disciplined infantry, the Indian foot-soldier was little more 
than a night-watchman, and guardian over baggage, either 
in camp or on the lino of march. Under the Moghuls, as 
Orme justly says “Hist. Frag.,” 4 t °, p. 418, the strain of 
all war< rested upon the numbers and goodness of the horse 
which were found in an army. Their preference for hand 
to hand fighting and cavalry charges is well illustrated by 
the remarks attributed to Prince A c zam Shah in 1707 by 
Bhlm 8en, Nuskhah-i-dilkushS, fol. 162a, that “to fight with 
artillery was a stripling’s pastime, the only true weapon 
was -the sword.” 

There was no division into regiments. Single troopers, 
as we have already said, enlisted under the banner of some 
man a little richer or better known than themselves. These 
inferior leaden again joined greater commanders, and thus, 
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by successive aggregations of groups, a great noble's division 
was gathered together. But from the highest to the lowest 
rank, the officer or soldier looked first to his immediate 
leader and followed his fortunes, studying his interests 
rather than those of the army as a whole. 1 It. was hot till 
quite the end of the period that, under the influence of 
European example, and also partly in imitation of the Persian 
invaders, it became usual for the great nobles to raise and 
equip at their own expense whole regiments without the 
intervention of petty chiefs. In Audh, $afdar Jang and 
Shuja c -ud-Daulah had such regiments, as, for instance, the 
QizzilbdsA, the Slier-bachah , and others, which were all 
clad alike, and apparently were mounted and equipped by 
the Nawab himself. 

When Akbar first introduced the manxab system, which 
ranked his officers according to the number of men supposed 
to be under the command of each, these figures had possibly 
some connection with the number of men present under those 
officers’ orders, and actually serving in the army (Horn, 39). 
But it is tolerably certain that this connection between the 
two things did not. endure very long : it was, 1 should say, 
quite at an end by the reign of Shnhjahan (1027 — 58). 
Indeed, if the totals of all the personal (zat) mn?tsnbs in 
existence at one time were added together, we should arrive 
at so huge an army that it would have been impossible for 
the country, however heavily taxed, to meet such an expense. 
If paid in cash, the army would have absorbed all the 
revenue; if paid by assignments, all the land revenue 
would have gone direct into the hands of the soldiery, 
leaving next to nothing to maintain the Court or meet the 
expenses of the other branches of the government. The 
inference I wish to draw is, that from the grant of rank 
it does not follow that the soldiers implied by such rank 
were realljAdded to the army. The system required that 
a man’s rank should be stated in terms of so many soldiers ; 

1 For remarks to the same general effect, see W. Erskine, “History/' ii, 540. 
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but there is abundant testimony in the later historians that 
manqab and the number of men in the ranks of the army 
had ceased to have any close correspondence. 

Thus it seems to me a hopeless task to attempt, as 
Dr. Horn does, p. 39, following lilochmann ( Afn , i, 244 — 7), 
to build up the total strength of the army from the figures 
giving the personal ( zut ) rank of the officers {mansahdnrs). 
The difficulty would still exist, even if we had sufficiently 
reliable accounts of the number of such officers on the 
list at any one time. For we must remember that the 
number of men kept up by any officer was incessantly 
varying. On a campaign, or on active employment in one 
of the provinces, either as its governor or in a subordinate 
position, an officer kept up a large force, generally as many 
iis, if not more than, he could find pay for. On the other 
hand, while attached to the Court at Dihli, his chiel or 
only duty might be to attend the emperor’s public audience 
twice a day (a duty which was very sharply enforced), and 
take his turn in mounting guard at the palace. For duties 
of this sort a much smaller number of men would suffice. 
If we reckoned the number of men in the Huwfir rank, 
for whom allowances at so much per man were given by 
the State to the mansabdfir, we might obtain a safer estimate 
of the probable strength of the army. But for this also 
materials fail, and in spite of musterings and brandings, 
we may safely assume that very few mansabdars kept up 
at full strength even the quota of horsemen (labtnan) for 
wliidh they received separate pay. In these matters the 
difference between one noble and another was very great. 
While one man maintained his troops at their full number, 
all efficiently mounted and equipped, another would evade 
the duty altogether. As, for instance, one writer, KhushhSl 
Chand, in his N&dir'Uz-zamfini (B.M. Or. 1844, fol. 140**) 
says : Lutfullah Khan §adiq, although he held the rank of 
7,000, “never entertained even seven asses, much less horses 
or riders on horses/’ In Muhammad Shah’s reign he lived 
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quietly at home at Panlpat, 30 or 40 miles from Dihli, 
his attention engrossed by his efforts to get hold of all 
the land for many miles round that town, and passing his 
days, in spite of his great nominal rank, like a mere villager. 

It seems to me equally hopeless to attempt a reconstruc- 
tion of the force actually present at any particular battle 
by adding together the numerical rank held by the com- 
manders who were at that battle. This Dr. Horn has tried 
to do on p. 67, without feeling satisfied with the results. 
But, as far as I can see, there was little, if any, connection 
between the two matters. The truth is that, like all things 
in Oriental countries, there existed no rules which were 
not broken in practice. A man of high rank would, no 
doubt, be selected for the command of a division. But it 
was quite an accident whether that division had more or 
fewer men in it than the number in his nominal rank. 
The strength of a division depended upon the total number 
of men available, and the extent of the contingents brought 
into the field by such subordinate leaders as might be put 
under the orders of its commander. It was altogether a 
matter of accident whether the number of men present 
corresponded or not to the rank ol the commanders. 

Bernier, 43, has an excellent remark on the vague way 
that numbers were dealt with by historians: “Camp- 
followers and bazar-dealers .... I suspect, are often 
included in the number of combatants.” Again, on p. 380, 
he seems to come to the conclusion that it would be a 
fair estimate to take the fighting men at about one-third 
of the total numbers in a Moghul camp. 1 have seen some- 
where (1 have lost the reference, but 1 think it was in 
Khaff Khun) an admission that the gross number of a 
so-called “fauj” (army) was always reckoned as including 
no more than one-third or one-fourth that number of 
fightin^men. 1 give below, for what it is worth, a 
tabular summary of Dr. Horn’s figures (pp. 39 — 45) — 
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ESTIMATED NUMBERS OP MOGHUL ARMY 


Period. 

Cavalry. 

Match lock men 

AND INPANTBK 

Abtille&y- 

ME?. 

Authoeiti . 

Akbar 

i 

12,000 

12,000 

1 

1000 

Blorhxnann, i,2tG. 

Do. 

384,758 

3,877,557 

— 

A tn-t-JIrbari. 1 

Shfihjah&n 

200,000 

40,000 

- 

l liadnhnkruimah, ji, 

( 715; Am, i, 244. 

Aurangzeb 

240,000 

15,000 

— 

Bernier. 

Do. 

300,000 

GOO, 000 

— 

Catrou. 

Mhd. Shftb 

200,000 

800,000 

... 

1 TartieJi-i- Hindi of 
Rustam c Ali. 


NUMBERS PRESENT ON PARTICULAR OCCASIONS. 



Number 

op Imperialists | 

Number op Enem^ 



Name of 
Battle 
ok 

Tommander. 

Cavalry 

Infantn. 

Artillery 

Elephants. 

"eC 

u 

<3 

£> 

C 

a 

HH 

<U 

3 

k. 

■Zl 

a 

1 

S* 

Authority. 

Sarkhcj .... 
Under Khrm 

10,000 

— 

- 

]()0 

40,000 

100,000 

- 

— 

Akbarnamah 
iii, 424. 

A/im . ... 

10,000 







30,000 

— 

_ 

— 

Id. iii, 593 

Under Khan 









Khrman . . . 

1200 

— 

— 

— 

5000 

— 

— 

— 

Id. iii, 608 

Sadiq Klian . . 

3000 

— 

— 



8000 

— 

— 

80 

Id. iii, 714 

Clandahar 




, 






(1061 h)... 

50,000 

10,000 

— 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

EUiot,vii,99 

•luhangir 







Id. vi, 318. 

(1016 h.)... 

12,500 

2000 

— 

60 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ahmad Ahid&ll 









(1174 u.)... 

60,000 

20,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— ■ 

— 

— 


1 These include all the militm levies and zamindar’s retainers throughout 
the provinces, besides the army proper. 






CHAPTER VII. 

EQUIPMENT. — (A) DEFENSIVE ARMOUR. 

The generic name for arms and armour was silah , plural 
aslah (Steingass, 693). Weapons and armour of all kinds 
were much prized in India, much taste and ingenuity being 
expended on their adornment. Every great man possessed 
a choice collection. The following extract describes that of 
the Nawab Wazlr at Lakhnau, in 1785: — “But beyond 
everything curious and excellent in the Nawab’s possession 
are his arms and armour. The former consist of matchlocks, 
fuzees, rifles, fowling-pieces, sabres, pistols, scyinitars, spears, 
syefs (long straight swords), daggers, poniards, battle-axes, 
and clubs, most of them fabricated in Indostan, of the purest 
steel, damasked or highly polished, and ornamented in relief 
or intaglio with a variety of figures or foliage of the most 
delicate pattern. Many of the figures are wrought in gold 
and silver, or in marquetry, with small gems. The hilts of 
the swords, etc., are agate, chrysolite, lapus-lazuli, chal- 
cedony, blood-stone, and enamel, or steel inlaid with gold, 
called tynashee 1 or koft work. The armour is of two kinds, 
either of helmets and plates of steel to secure the head, 
back, breast, and arms, or of steel network, put on like a 
shirt, to which is attached a netted hood of the same metal 
to protect the head, neck, and face. Under the network 
are worn linen garments quilted thick enough to resist 
a sword. On the crown of the helmet are stars or other 
small device, with a sheath to receive a plume of feathers. 
The steel plates are handsomely decorated with gold wreaths 
and bord^|, and the network fancifully braided.” (“Asiatic 
Miscellan®’ i, 393. Calcutta, 1795. 4*°.) 

1 Probably lor tah-nishani, inlaid with gold or studded with jems. 
Koft (beating) is gold or silver wire beaten into iron or steel. 
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The fines for not producing at inspection a man’s own 
armour and that of his elephant {pdkhar ) were as follows 
(B.M. 6,599, fol. ma): — 


Rank of 

Amount op Fink foe non- Production 

OF 

H cad pii'cc 
(Khml) 

i 

Bod) Armour | 
{Bailor). | 

i 

El< pliant 

A r nunir 
(I'd/Juir)* 

(Ireftvt- 
( ItiiKak). 


Office* 


Rs. a. p 

Rs. a. p 

i 

Rs it p 

i 11 a h. p 

11 8. ft. p 

400 

2 0 0 

3 0 0 

4 0 0 

: o 0 

1 0 0 

350 

2 0 0 1 

4 0 0 

3 J2 0 

l 12 0 

0 13 0 

300 

1 12 0 

4 0 0 

3 J* 0 

1 8 0 

0 14 o 

250 

1 8 0 

3 8 0 

8 4 0 

1 V 0 

0 13 0 

200 

1 0 0 

1 3 0 0 

j 3 0 0 

1 0 0 

0 12 0 


Armour was worn by all horsemen who could afford it; 
nay, officers of a certain rank were required to produce 
it at the time of inspection, subject to a fine if it were not 
forthcoming. Its use was never discontinued; it was even 
worn by men of European descent when they entered the 
native service. For instance, James Skinner, writing of the 
year 1797, says, “as I was exercising my horse in full 
armour' (Fraser, “Memoirs,” i, 125); and again, “I was 
only saved by ray armour” {id. 127). George Thomas, the 
Irish adventurer, also wore armour (id. 229). Nor is the 
use of armour entirely discontinued even to this day, as those 
can testify who saw the troops of the Bundelkhand States 
paraded before the then Prince of Wales at Agrah in January, 
1876. 

The armour was worn as follows (W. Egerton, 112, note 
to N°. 440) *. — Depending from the cuirass was generally 
a skirt, which was at times of velvet embroidered with 
gold. Underneath the body armour was worn a qabchah , 8 
or jacket quilted and slightly ornamented. Silken trousers 

1 Read «ari-a*p in B.M 1641, fol. 37 a, but to neither reading can I 
assign a meaning. 

a Apparently the diminutive of qaba , a close long gown or shirt 
(Steingass, 950). 
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and a pair of kashmir shawls round the waist completed 
the costume of a nobleman of high rank. As to these 
quilted coats, we are told elsewhere (< 8eir , i, 624, note) 
that “common soldiers wore an ample upper garment, 
quilted thick with cotton, coming down as far as the 
knee. These coats would deaden the stroke of a sabre, 
stop the point of an arrow, and above all kept the body 
cool by intercepting the rays of the sun.” Or as a still 
later writer tells us (Fitzclarence, “Journal,” 143) 1 : — “The 
irregular cavalry throughout Tndia are mostly dressed in 
quilted cotton jackets ; though the best of these habiliments 
are not, as 1 supposed, stuffed with cotton, but are a number 
of cotton cloths quilted together. This serves as a defensive 
armour, and when their heads are swathed round, and under 
the chin, with linen to the thickness of several folds, it 
is almost hopeless with the sword to make an impression 
upon them. They also at times stuff their jackets with the 
refuse silk of the cocoons, which they say will even turn 
a ball.” This habit of swathing the body in protective 
armour till little beyond a man’s eyes could be seen, gives 
the point to the scoffing remark of Daud Khan, PannI, at 
the battle against Husain c All Khan, fought on the 8 th 
Sha c ban, 1127 h. (6 th Sept., 1715), that his assailant, one 
Mir Mushrif, “came out to meet him like a bride or 
a woman, with his face hidden” (Ghulam c AlI Khan, 
Muqaddamah-i-Shah c Alam-numah } fol. 224). 

1 now proceed to describe* each part of the armour, 
seriatim , beginning with the helmet. 

Khud, Dabalqhah, or Top. — This was a steel headpiece 
with a vizor or nose-guard. There are several specimens 
in the Indian Museum; and in W. Egerton, “Handbook,” 

1 Liout.-Col. Fitzclarence was created Earl of Munster in 1834, and he 
in the Lord Munster refeiTed to by Dr. Horn on p. 8 as the author of 
a series of^hestions on Mahomedan military usages. His “Journal,” the 
work of a close observer and graphic writer, proves that he was quite 
competent to write tor himself, and not merely “schreiben zu lassen,” 
the history that he had planned. 
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several of these are figured, N 08 703 and 704 on plate 
xiii, N°. 703 on p. 134, and another, N°. 591, on p. 125. 
Khicd is the more usual name, but dabnlqhah is the word 
used in the AJn (Bloch mann, 1, iii, N°. 52, Rnd plate xiii, 
N°. 43). The latter is Chaghatac for a helmet; and Pavet 
de Courteille gives four forms, wtw (p. 317), 

and (p. 322). 1 have only met with it once in an 

eighteenth-century writer ( Ahicat-ui-Khauaqtn , r 11/1/ h., 
fol. 1614), and then under tlie form Ji aAUju, dobalgkaiu 
fop, for a helmet, appears several times in Egriton; for 
instance, on p. 1 l ( J and p. 125. This is apparently an 
Indian word (Shakes., 73), which must be distinguished 
from the word top, yy, a cannon, to which a Turkish 
origin is assigned. A helmet seems to have been called a 
lop by the Mahrattas and in Maisur; but the word is not 
used by writers in Northern India. If we disregard the 
difference between o and o, then we can derive top , ‘a 
helmet/ and topi , ‘a hut/ as does the compiler of the 
“Madras Manual of Administration,” iii, 915, from the 
ordinary Hindi word topna, ‘to cover up.’ But 1 hardly 
think this is legitimate. _ 

Khoghi. — The next name to the dabnlqhah on the Ajn 
list, the khogiu , N°. 53, must be something worn on the 
head; but there is no figure of it, and J fail to identify 
the word in that form. Prom the spelling it is evidently 
of Hindi origin ; and a note in the Persian text has ghokiu 
as an alternative reading. Has it anything to do with 
g hog hi, a pocket, a pouch, a wallet (Shakespcar, 1756), or 
ghiotghi , cloths folded and put on the head as a defence 
against the rain (Shakes., 1758)? The latter may point to 
a solution: the khoghi , or, better, the ghughi , may have 
been folds of cloth adjusted on the head to protect it from 
a sword blow. 

Mighfar is defined (Steingass, 1281) as mail, or a net- 
work of steel worn under the cap or hat, or worn in battle 

as a protection for the face, also a helmet. It is evidently 

6 
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the long piece of mail hanging down from the helmet over 
the neck and back, as shown in N°. 45, plate xii, of the 
Ajn, vol. i, and called there and on p. Ill, N°. 54, the 
z l rihkulnh (cap of mail). It was through the mighfdr that, 
according to Ghulam c All Khan's history, the arrow passed 
which wounded c Abdullah Khan, Qutb-ul-Mulk, just before 
he was taken a prisoner at the battle of Hasanpur (13 th 
Nov., 1720), and the following verse brings in the word, 
as also the joshnn : — 

G hah ydre kunad mighfar o joshan-am , 

Chun Ban na hard akhtar roshan-am. 

“What aid to me is vizor and coat of mail, 

“When God has not made my star to shine.” 1 

Baktar or Bag tar. — This is the name for body armour 
in general, whether it were of the cuirass ( chakar-djnah ) 
or chain-mail {zirih) description. Steingass, 195, defines it 
as a cuirass, a coat of mail. See also the Dastur-ul-Inshd , 
228. The bagtar is N°. 58 in the Ajn list (i, 112), and 
is shown as N°. 47 on plate xii. From the figure it may 
be inferred that, in a more specific sense, baktar was the 
name for fish-scale armour. Bar gust uwan, as Mr. H. Beveridge 
has pointed out to me, is a general name for armour used 
in the Tabaqdt-i-Nd^iri, text 119 (Raverty, 466 and note); 
but that work belongs to a period long before the accession 
of the Moghuls. Steingass, 178, restricts bargustuwctn to 
horse armour worn in battle: the AhwdUul-Khawdqm, fol. 
218A, applies it to the armour worn by elephants, and 
1 have found it in no other late writer. 

Chahdr-djnah. — This is literally Tour mirrors’: it 

1 h-i-Shah c Alam-namah by Ghulam c Ali Khan, B.M. Add. 

24,028, fol. 40a. The last hne probably contains an allusion to Roshan 
Akhtar, the original name of Muhammad Shah, to whom c Abdullah Khan 
succumbed. 
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consisted of four pieces, a breast plate and a back plate, 
with two smaller pieces for the sides. All four were 
connected together with leather straps. Steingass, 108, has 
'a kind of armour/ It is N°. 30 in the Ajn, i, 112, and 
figure N°. 49 on plate xiii. It is also shown in Egerton, 
plate ix, and again on p. 14k The specimens in the 
Indian Museum are N°. 364 (p 103), 450, 452 (p. 112), 
569, 570 (p. 119), 587 (p. 124), 707 (p. J35), 764 (0. U4). 

Zirih. — This was a coat of mail with mail sleeves, 
composed of steel links ( l)(i8tdr-uf-Inn/ht, 228). The coat 
reached to the kne^s (W. Egerton, 125, note to N°. 591) 
It is N°. 57 in the Ajn, i, 112, and N°. 46 on plate xiii 
of that volume. There are six examples in the Indian 
Museum — W.E. 361, 362 (p. 103), 453 (p. 112), 591, 
591 T (p. 125), 706 (p. 135). Apparently, judging from 
the plate in the Ajn, the haktar (fish scales) or the chnhdr 
ftjntth (cuirass) was worn over the zirih W. H. Tone, 
“Maratta People,” 61, note, gives a word bcuta as the 
Mahratta name for the chain-mail shirt that they wore. 

1 cannot identify or trace this word. 

Jaibah. — Blochmann, Ajn, i, 111, N n . 56, and his 
note 4, says it was a general name for armour. He gives 
no figure of it. Erskine, “History,” ii, 187, has jaba . 
Steingass, 356, says it is from the Arabic jubbat, and 
spells it jubah, a coat of mail, a cuirass, any kind of iron 
armour. The word is used in the c Alamgnnftmah , 245, 1. 7 : 
— “Tan ba zeb-i-jabah ojoshan pairasla/i ’ — “body adorned 
with the decoration of jabah and joshan It is also used 
in AhwSl-ul-Khawdgin (c. 1147 h.), fol. 164^, in the form 
jaibah . Some variety of the jaibah is spoken of in the 
AhbarnQmah, Daftar II, p. 249, line 4 (Lucknow edition), 
where we are told that a Rajput of distinction in the 
garrison of Chitor wore a j aibah-i-ha zar-mkht . Apparently 
it was covered with small studs or knobs ( mlkh ). 

Other items of body armour {Dattur-ul-lmha, 228) were 
the josAan $ the jihlum , the angarkhah , the dagjdah . In 
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other authorities we also meet' with the jamah-i-fatahi, the 
chihilqad, mdiqi, the lot hi, the bhanjit, and the salhqaba. 
Of the last, the mlhqaba , Ajn , N°. 66, we have no figure, 
and I am unable to identify it, as I have never seen the 
word elsewhere. Other words which have defied identify 
cation are harhai , as 1 read it (B.M. 6599, fol. 162 a; 
B.M. 1641, fol. 37 a), and three articles in the Dastur-ul - 
Ins/td, p. 228, which 1 read mbi, walk , and wasart. We have 
also the kamal \ the ghug/mah , the kantha-sobla . Finally, 
there were the dast-wdnah or arm-pieces, the rdnak or 
greaves, and the mozah-i-dhant, a smaller pattern of leg-piece. 

Jos/ian. — This is N°. 59 of the Ajn, list, p. 112, 
and is figured as N°. 48 on plate xiii. It appears to be b 
steel breastplate extending to the region of the stomach 
and bowels. Ittochrnann, p. xi, calls it an armour for 
chest and body; Steingass translates more vaguely ‘a coat 
of mail.’ 

Ji/tlam. — According to the dictionary (Shakes., 825), this 
is the Hindi for armour, coat of mail, vizor of helmet; 
but I do not know what was its special nature or form. 
Steingass, 405, has cha/tlam , a sort of armour; also chihal - 
tah, a coat of mail. Kam Raj, 584, has a passage — 
“Mir Mushrif came quickly and lifted his ji/tlam from his 
face.” This makes the word equivalent to vizor. It is not 
in the Ajn. 

Angarkha/i. — Hindi for a coat, possibly identical with 
that sometimes called an afkhpliq (a tight-fitting coat). 
Probably this coat was wadded so as to. turn a sword-cut. 
It is N°. 63 of the Ajn , i, 112, and figure N°. 52 of plate 
xiv, where we see it a long, loose, wide coat worn over 
the armour. 

Daghlah or Dagld. — The second of these is the Hindi 
form of ^e word. It was a coat of quilted cloth. 

JdMan-i-fafd/ti. — This word is employed in the Akbar - 
ndma/t (Lucknow edition), ii, 89, line 3. According to the 
editor’s note it is “a robe which on the day of battle is 
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put on beneath the coat of ‘mail, and on it extracts from 
the Quran, such as Anna falahm , are inscribed.” Steingass, 
351, defines it as “a fine silken robe.” The coats worn 
by the Khallfah’s men in the Sudan, and now at the 
United Service Institution, must be specimens, as they 
have words embroidered or sewn on to them 

C/nfnlqad. — This is N n . (57 of the Ain, 1 12, and is bliiwm 
as figure N°. 54 on plate \iv. Mohammed Qasim, 
ul-Khawaqm t 161 b, spells it Jjftbr, cladqut. It was a doublet 
worn over the armour, and possibh identical with the c hilt dor 
chilial-tah, literally forty-folds x Shnkespcar, 8S 1;Stcingass,tf98\ 
Sfidiqt . Ajn, 112, N°. 62, and N°. 51 on pl-j te uv, a 
coat of mail something like the joahan m shape, but with 
epaulettes. 

Kotin. — We have this in the Ajn, 112, N°. 61, and it 
appears on plate xiv, N ( '. 50, as a long coat of nmil worn 
under the breastplate* and opening down the front. 

tihnnyu . — This is N°. 64 of the Ajn list, i, 1 12, but 1 
have never seen the word anywhere else ; it must be a Hindi 
word, but it is not in Shakespear’s Dictionary. The only 
figure is the one reproduced from Laugles by Egerton, N°. 9 
on plate i, opposite p. 23. This might be almost anything; 
the nearest resemblance 1 can suggest is that of a sleeveless 
jacket. 

Kama 1. — This word is literally ‘a blanket/ and from 
it the corps known as the kamal-jmh (blanket- wearers) 
derived its name. The word seems to have had the secondary 
meaning of a cuirass or wadded coat, possibly made of 
blanketing on the outside. There were wadded coats of 
quilted cotton, as well as of wool, which would stand the 
stroke of a sabre. Some stuffed with silk refuse were con- 
sidered capable of withstanding a bullet (Seir, i, 143, 
note 105). This sort of protection was very common. 
“Almost every soldier in the service of a native power has 
his head secured by many folds of cotton cloth, which not 
only pass round but likewise over it and under the chin ; 
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and a protection for the back of the neck is provided of 
similar materials. The jacket is composed of cotton thickly 
quilted between cloths, and so substantial as almost to 
retain the shape of the body like stiff armour. To penetrate 
this covering with the edge of the sword was to be done 
only by the practice of cutting.” (Valentine Blacker, 
“War,” 302). 

G hug h wah . — This must, from its position in the Ajn list, 
N°. 55, be some kind of armour, but I cannot identify the 
word, which is of Hindi form. In plate xiii, N°. 44, the 
thing is shown as a long coat and cowl of mail, all in 
one piece. In Egerton’s plate (N°. i, figure 4) it is some- 
thing quite different, of a shape which it is difficult to 
describe, and for which it is still more difficult to suggest 
a use. The word seems to have some affinity to khoghi or 
(jhttghi (see ft vie). It represents the Eastern Hindi form of 
g hog hR , following the usual rule of vowel modification, 
thus: II. W. t ghora\ E. H., ghunnl, ‘a horse/ There being 
also a slight indication of the diminutive in this form, 
ghuglncH would be a small g hog hi 7 . There is a chain 
epaulette shown in one of the plates in Rockstuhl and 
(Jille, which suggests the shape of the ghughwa figured by 
Egerton, and possibly that was its purpose. 

Kant ha-nob ha. — This is N°. 70 in the list in the Ajn , 112, 
and, as we can see from figure 7 on plate i of W. Egerton’s 
catalogue, it was a neck-piece or gorget. N°. 69 ( rdnak ) 
and N°. 71 (, mozah-i-dhani ) are both worn by the man and 
not the horse; then why does Rlochmann, in his note, 
suggest that N°. 70 (leant hu-sobha) was attached to the 
horse s neck ? The derivation is from kanthd (Shakes., 
1610) a necklace, and sobhd, id. 1338, ornament, dress, 
decoration. 

Dastwwiah. — This was a gauntlet, or mailed glove, with 
steel arffpiece. It is N°. 68 of the Ajn , 112, and is 
shown as N°. 55 on plate xiv. The specimens in the 
Indian Museum are N 08 . 452, 453, 454, 455 (Egerton, 
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p. 112), 568, 570 (id. ll»), 587, 590 (id. 124), 715 (id. 
189). Three of these are shown, two on plate xii, opposite 
p. 122, and one on plate xiv, opposite p. 186. 

Ranah . — In the Ajn list, 1 12, N°. 69, appears the word 
rftk or rag, which is quite unmeaning. When we turn 
to N°. 56 on Blochmann’s plate xiv, we see that the thing 
itself is an iron leg-picce or greave. Now, w herever thflTO 
are lists of armour in the MS. Dantur-ulA Ami, i Pad a 
word which is invariably iihown with n fourth letter 
of some sort; it might be read rdtak, rntak , rfmak , but 
never rak. As rah means in Persian the ‘thigh,’ f propose 
to substitute for Bloch m ami’s rak the reading ranah , the 
diminutive ending being used to denote relation or con- 
nection, a formation like dastak (little hand), a short written 
order, fit to be (as it were) carried in the hand. The word 
ranak is not in Steingass. 

Mozah-i-ahani . — This “iron-stocking” is N°. 71 on page 
112 of the Ajn, and N°. 56 on plate xiv. It is a smaller 
form of the rUnak. 

Patkah. — T find in Ghulam c Al! Khan, Muqaddnmah , 
fol. 386, an epithet 0 '^>j patkah-jmhrm , applied to 

both Sayyads and horse-breakers (chabuk-suwaruri). It appears 
to refer to some part of military equipment, but what it 
is 1 do not know. It is evidently used in a depreciatory 
sense. 

Having enumerated the man’s defensive armour, we go 
on to that of the horse. The elephant armour 1 will leave 
till we come to the special heading devoted to those animals. 

Kajtm. — This is in Ajn, 112, N°. 72 ikajem), and is 
shown as figure N°. 57 on plate xiv. Erskine. “History,” 
ii, 187, has the form kichlm . It was a piece of armour for 
the hind-quarters of a horse, and was put on over a quilted 
cloth called artak-i-kajim (Ajn, 112, N°. 73). 

The other pieces of armour for the horse were the frontlet 
(qashqah; Ajn, 112, N°. 74, and plate xiv, N°. 60) and 
the neck-piece (gardani : Ajn , 112, N°. 75). Blochmanns 
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description of the latter (p. Il2, note 8) does not seem 
very appropriate, as he makes it a thing which hangs down 
in front of the horse’s chest. Gardani , however, is the name 
still applied to the head and neck-piece, the hood, of a set 
of horse-clothing. It is the neck-shaped piece in figure 
N°. 58 of Bloch tnann’s plate xiv, and is separately shown 
in Egerton’s plate i, figure N°. 3. Qashqah is the word 
used in Persian for the Hindu sect-mark or lilak , applied 
on the centre of the forehead. R. B. Shaw, J. A. S. Bengal 
for 1878, p. 144, gives qashqah as the Eastern Turk! for an 
animats forehead. 

Horse trappings were often most jichly adorned with 
silver or gold, embroidery or jewels. When so enriched 
they were styled sdz-i -tilde, or sdz-i-marassa c . The names 
of the various articles are as follows (W. Egerton, 155): 
pa It ah (headstall) and c indn (reins), zerband (martingale), 
dumch) (crupper), khogir (saddle), ustak (slmbracque), bald - 
tang (surcingle), rikab (stirrups), shikdrbaml (ornamental 
tassels at corners of saddle). The bow or pommel of a saddle 
was either qarbns (Steingass, 903) or qdsh (id. 947). The 
former word is used by Shekh (ihulam Hasan, (Samln) 
BilgrumT, in his Tuzkirah written in 1198 h. (1783); the 
second, by Rustam c All, Bijnorl, in his Urdu “History of 
the ltohelas,” written about 1803, fol. 28a. Nizam-ud- 
dln ( c lshrat, Siyalkutl) in his Nadir-ndmah , fol. 50a, speaks 
of yal tang-posh as some sort of horse equipment. I have 
not been able to find out what this was. The list of stable 
requisites can be seen in Ain, i, 13G. 



CHAPTER VI II. 

EQUIPMENT. — (B) OEFENMNK \RMS ; I, “SHORT'* ARMS. 

The cavalry seem to have carried a great variety of arms. 
The most relied on were those they styled the kota/i-yaraq 
or short arms, that is, those used at close quarters, corres- 
ponding to the European “arme blanche*.” Probably the 
kotah silfih of Budiiom, i, 4(30, (Ranking, 50, 1 1) has the 
same meaning, and not as Ranking suggests that of a defi- 
ciency or shortness of weapons. These short arms may be 
ranged into five classes (I) Swords and shields, (II) Maces, 
(111) Battle Axes, (IV) Spears, (V) Daggers. Weapons for 
more distant attack were (A) the bow (Kmndn) and arrow 
(Tir) (B) the Matchlock {bandit q or tufany) and (C) the 
Pistol. Rockets were also used, but they were in charge 
of the artillery ( tapkkanah ) and will come under that head. 

Out of the wealth of weapons, a description of which 
follows, it is not to be supposed that the whole were 
carried by any man at one time; but a great number 
were so carried, and, in a large army, all of them were to 
be found in use by some one or other. The great number 
of weapons that a man carried is graphically depicted by 
Pitzclarencc, in the case of a petty officer of the Nizam's 
service, who commanded his escort ( Journal \ J84). “Two 
very handsome horses with superb caparisons belong to 
this jamadar, who is himself dressed in a vest of green 
English broad cloth 1 laced with gold, and very rich em- 
broidered belts. A shield of buffalo hide with gilt bosses 

1 By Indian writers of the 18 th century broad cloth of all colours in 
called sqarlat, i. e. scarlet. 
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is hung over his back. His arms are two swords and a 
dagger, a brace of English pistols, and he has his match- 
lock carried before him by a servant.” The following 
satirical description from Moor’s Narrative , 98, also shows 
what a number of different weapons would sometimes be 
carried. “Many of the sardars” (i. e. of the Nizam’s army 
in 1791) “were in armour, and none of them deficient in 
weapons of war, both offensive and defensive. Two swords, 
a brace to half a dozen pistols, a spear, a crees, and matchlock- 
carbine constituted the moving arsenal of most of them. 
One man was mounted upon a tall, thin, skeleton of a 
horse, from whose shoulders and flanks depended, as a 
barricading, twenty or thirty weather-beaten cows’ tails: 
two huge pistols appeared in his capacious holsters, while 
one of still larger dimensions, placed horizontally upon 
the horse’s neck and pointed towards his ears, which were 
uncommonly long, dreadfully menaced the assailants in 
front. His flunks and rear were provided with a similar 
establishment of artillery of different sizes and calibres; one 
piece was suspended on each side of the crupper of the 
saddle, and a third centrically situated and levelled point 

blank at the poor animal’s tail The rest of his 

armament consisted of a couple of sabres, a spear, a match- 
lock and shield He wore besides a rusty coat of 

mail from the lower part of which a large red quilted 
jacket made its appearance.” The variety of weapons is 
again dwelt on with great effect in Wilks, iii, 135, “no 
national or private collection of ancient armour contains a 
weapon or article of equipment which might not be traced 
in this motley crowd” i.c. Nizam c AlI Khan’s cavalry in 1791. 

1. Swords. 

As to th^feode of carrying the sword, Fitzclarence, Jovrnal, 
69, describing some irregular horse in the Company’s 
service (1817), says “they have a sort of foppery with 
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respect to their sword-belts, which are in general very 
broad and handsomely embroidered; and, though on horse- 
back, they wear them over the shoulder/* But the sword 
was not always carried in a belt hung from the shoulder. 
On plate 8 in B.M. Or. 375 (Rieu, 785), A c zain ShSh carries 
his sword by three straps hanging from a waist-belt. The 
generic name of a sword was tegh (Arabic), 

(Persian) or talwar (Hindi) The Arabic word uif vas also 
used occasionally. One kind of shortsword was called the 
mmchah-shamsher (Steingass 1145). It was the weapon 
carried by Ibrfthim QaP Khan in 1137 ii. (1725), when 
he made his attack on Hamid Khan at the governors 
palace in Ahraadabad (Gujarat), Mirfif-i- Ah mudi , fol. 1 79a. 
It is also to be found in the Akharntnnah, Luck now edition, 
ii, 225, second line, f have not seen in Indian works the 
word paldrak used for a sword in Mu] m i /- u t- id rikh befd 
Nadinyah, p. 110, line 3. 

Names of the various parts are (B.M. N°. 0599 fol. 84a), 
teg hah , blade, ndbah , furrows on blade, qabzah , hilt, jde- 
narelatf), sarndl or muhnal and tahndl \ metal mountings 
of scabbard, kamrsdl (the belt?) 1 , bandtartf). The quality 
or temper of a blade was its db (water) or jnuhar (lustre) 
One name of the belt was hamdpl (Steingass, 430, plural 
of himdlat) ; and Khair-ud-dln, c lbratnamah , i, 91, uses 
the word thus, in repeating the speech of one Daler KhSn 
and another man to Shah c Alam (1173 n.), “fidtvi az 
waqte kih sipar o shams her rd hamdjil kardah-em , gdhe ba 
dushman-i-khud pus hi na namudali * : “Since we hung from 
our shoulders sword and shield never have we shown an 
enemy our back.* 1 Another word that 1 have seen used 
for a sword-belt is kamr-i-khanjar , see Steingass 1049; 
also Budaoni, text, 441, Ranking 566. 

Shamsher. This word when used with a more specific 

1 This is described in Qanoone hlam , app. XXVIII, as a belt worn by 
women , consisting of square metal tablets hinged together. I find it named 
in native authors as part of men’s equipment. 
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meaning, was applied to the curved weapon familiar to us 
as the oriental sword, or as it is frequently called, the 
scimitar. It is purely a cutting weapon, as its shape and 
the small size of the grip sufficiently demonstrate. 

Dhup. There was a straight sword, adopted. from the 
Dakhin, of which the name was dhup-, it had a broad 
blade, four feet long, and a cross hilt. It was considered 
an emblem of sovreignty and high dignity, and was therefore 
displayed on state occasions, being carried in a gorgeous velvet 
covering by a man who held it upright before his master. 
It also lay on the great man’s pillow when he was seated 
in darbSr, engaged in the transaction of public business. 
This kind of sword was conferred as a distinction upon 
successful soldiers, great nobles, or court favourites, ( Seir , 
i, 549, note 54; i, 551, note 55; ii, 95, note 80; iii, 172, 
note 39). The dhup was also spoken of as 'ttsa-shmnsher, 
i.e. stnft-sword ( Dan'ishmnnd Khan , 22 nd Rajah, 1120 H.). 
Instances of its being conferred are found in the same 
historian (22 nd Rama/.an, 1119 n., twice, and 22 nd Rajab 
1120 h., once). Mr. Egerton, p. 117, N n . 527, note, quotes 
from the A}n-i-Akban , “Dhoup, straight blade, used by 
most of the Deecanees.” I am unable to verify the reference; 
1 cannot find the passage in Vol. 1, (translation), and the 
word is not in Mr. Bloch m ami’s index. 

JKhanda . This weapon is N\ 2 of the list on p. 112, 
AJn , Vol. 1 ; and from figure 2 on plate xii it would 
seem to be idential with the dhup . 

Siroht, The Majksir-ul-Umara, iii, 152, tells us that these 
blades obtained their good repute from the work done with 
them in 1024 ii. (1G15), during a fight at Ajmer between 
Rajah Suraj Singh, Rathor, and his brother, Kishn Singh. 
“Whoever was struck on the head by these Indian blades 
was cleft tj^the waist, or if the cut were on the body, he 
was divideiftnto two parts.” Egerton, 105, says this sword 
had “a slightly curved blade, shaped like that of Damascus.” 
There is no specimen in the India Museum. Hendley, 
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“Memorials of the Jeypore Exhibition,” 1883, Vol. IT, plate 
xxix, N n . 4, has a sword from the Alwar armoury, which 
he calls a Shikargah or Sirohi gnj bail(?). The blade 
appears slightly lighter and narrower than that of the ordinary 
talwar. Evidently the name is obtained from the place of 
manufacture, Sirohi in Rajputanah, of which "the sword 
blades are celebrated for their excellence now as formerly,” 
Thornton, 874. The town is situated in Lat 24° 39', Long. 
72° 56', 360 miles S. VV. of A grab. 

Pat/a. This is a narrow-bladed, straighi rapier, and is 
to be seen now chiefly when twirled about vigorously by 
the performers in a Muharram procession. It has a gauntlet 
hilt. The specimens in Egerton are N". 402, 403, 404 
(p. 110), 515 (p. 117) 613 (p. 131). There are figures of 
N°. 403 and 404 on p. 101 of his catalogue. 

Guph. In the Ajn, i, 110, this is N". 3, and was a 
straight sword having a walking stick as its sheath, the 
name being from II. gupt, concealed. See also figure 3 on 
plate xii of the same volume. Egerton’s entries are N". 516, 
517, 518, 510 (p. 117), 611, 642 (p. 131). The head or 
handle in Blochrnann’s figure shows that the sword-stick 
and the fakir’s crutch were closely allied in appearance, 
and might at times be united. The crutch is depicted in 
Egerton, p. 47, and again on plate xiii (opposite p. 126) 
N°. 639 (p. 131), which is however only of dagger length. 
One of these crutches played a conspicuous part in the 
battle of Jajau in June 1767, A c zam Shah, one of the 
contenders for the throne, whirling his crutch frantically, 
as he stood up on his elephant to urge on his troops. 
Jonathan Scott, 11, part IV, 34, note 4, mils it “a short 
crooked staff, about three feet in length, not unlike a 
crazier, used by fakeers to lean on when they sit, and 
often by persons of rank as an emblem of humility.” 

Shields. Along with the sword naturally comes the shield, 
the two being almost as closely connected as the arrow 
and the bow. A shield (A. sipar, H. dhal) was inseparable 
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from the sword as part of the Swordsman's equipment. Tt 
was carried on the left arm, or when out of use, slung 
over the shoulder. The shield appears at N 08 47 and 
48 in the Ajn, i, 111, and is shown on plate xiii as 
N 08 40 and 41. They were of steel or hide, generally from 
17 to 24 inches in diameter. If of steel, they were often 
highly ornamented with patterns in gold damascening; 
if of hide, they had on them silver or gold bosses, cres- 
cents, or stars. Egerton in a note to N°. 005 (p. 133) 
gives a description of two magnificent steel shields which 
once belonged to the emperor Bahadur Shah (1707 — 1712). 
The kinds of hide used were those of the Satnbhar deer, 
the buffalo, the nilgau, the elephant, and the rhinoceros, 
the last being the most highly prized. Brahmans who 
objected to leather had shields made of forty or fifty folds 
of silk painted red and ornamented (Egerton, 111, note 
to N°. 434). More about shields can be seen in the same- 
work, pp. 47, 48, 40. The specimens in the Indian Museum 
are numerous, see Egerton pp. Ill, 118, 134, 139. The 
curious snake-skin ( nagpham ) shield, N°. 365 (p. 103), is 
not a Moghul weapon. 

Chincah and Tilwah. — According to the Ajn , Bloch- 
mann, i, 252, these were the shields carried by the Shamsher- 
baz , or gladiators, groups of whom always surrounded 
Akbar on the march, Akbarnamah , (Lucknow edition), ii, 
225, second line. 

Fencing Shields. Following tire dh<i! or shield the Ajn, 
i. 111, has N°. 49, the kherah , , but there is no figure of it. 

I presume that this is the same word as ^,girwah (Shaks., 
1695) or « 5j £ garwah (Steingass, 1081), both meaning a shield. 
I can find no word kherah in the dictionaries, but it might 
be gherS, a round, a circle (Shakes. 1759), with allusion 
to the form of a shield. Again N°. 50 Palm , {Ajn, i, 111) 
is describe^by Bloehmann, p. xi, as a plain cane shield. 
It is shown as N°. 42 on plate xiii. This must evidently 
be Phari , or^rt, Hindi for a small shield of cane or bambu 
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(Shakes. 580). The quaint implement, warit or ringavta, made 
of a pair of antelope horns tipped with steel and united 
at the butt-ends, Egerton, p. 11 i and p. 135, also the sainti 
(id. 118 and plate x), may he classed as parrying shields. 

II. The Mace. 

This formidable-looking weapon, the mace (gurz) usually 
formed part of the panoply of a Moghul warrior, any 
rate if he were of any considerable rank. It appear* as 
N°. 25 in the Ajv list, i, II!, and varieties of it are 
entered under N°. 26 K shashbur) and N\ 29 {fiyazt') 
Blochmann gives no figure of the latter, N°. 29, and trom 
his remarks on p x he seems a little doubtful as lo what 
it was. The gurz is shown in figure 23, plate xii, of the 
Ajn as a short-handled club with three large round balls 
at the end. Another kind, the shaMur , or lung-tearer *, 
figure 21, has a single head, of a round shape ; and from 
Egerton, 23, plate i, N°. 35, I should suppose that it was 
made up of semi-circular, cutting blades arranged round 
a centre. Of the gurz , or mace proper, there arc three 
examples in the Indian Museum. N°. 466 (p. 115 ami 
plate x) is 2 feet 7 inches long, with a many bladcd 
double-head, that is one head above the other; N°. 574 
(p. 123 and plate x) has a globular head of 3 inches in 
diameter and a shaft of steel gilt, length 2 feet 2 inches; 
N°. 616 (p. 130) is 2 feet 2 inches long and has a steel shaft 
with a six-bladed head. Other weapons of a similar kind 
named by Egerton are the Dhara , the Garguz and the 
Khandli-Phanw. The Dhara, N°. 468 (p. 115), has a six 
bladed head and octagonal steel shaft; it is 2 feet long, 
and came from Kolhapur. Of the garguz there are four 
specimens. N°s 373 and 374 (p. 108 and plate x) have 
eight-bladed heads and basket hilts, one is 2 feet 7 inches 

i Egerton, 21, says this weapon is mentioned by B'abar, but I have 
been unable to And the passage in P. de Courteille’s translation of the 
“Memoirs.” 
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and the other 2 feet 8 inches' long; N°. 467 (p. 116) is 
7-bladed with basket hilt, length 2 feet 4 inches ; N°. 469 
(p. 115) is eight-bladed with a similar hilt, length 2 feet 
10 inches. The Khundh PkQn&i, N°. 470 (p. 116 and plate 
x), is 19 inches long, has a head of open scroll work, and 
is probably one of the Bairagi cratches already referred to. 
P/tanst means a noose in Hindi, but I do not see the 

appropriateness of the name here, nor do I know what 

Khundli can mean. 

The Flail (II. sant) is another weapon that may be 

classed with the Mace. These are two specimens in the 

Indian Museum, Egerton N 08 62, 63 (p. 78), and one is 
shown as N°. 24 on plate i opposite p. 23. 1 should also 
class among maces the Pwht-khur or back-scratcher, Afn , 
i, 111, N°. 41, made of steel in the shape of a hand. It 
is shown as N°. 35 on plate xiii of Blochmann’s volume. 
The same is the case with the Khar-i-ma/u , or fishback- 
bone, of steel spikes projecting from each side of a straight 
handle, Ajn, i, 111, N°. 41, and N°. 37, plate xiii. The 
Gajbtig put among weapons in the Afn, i, 111, N°. 46, 
and N°. 39, plate xiii, is only the common elephant goad 
or ankus. 


111. The Battle Axe. 

The battle-axe (tabar) will be found at N°. 28 of the 
Afn, i, 111 and on plate xii, Hgure N°. 22. This figure 
shows a triangular blade with one broad cutting edge. 
When the head was pointed and provided with two outing 
edges, the axe was called a Ztlghnol , or crow’s beak (id. 
N°. 30, and plate xii, fig. 24). A double headed axe, 
with a broad blade on one side and a pointed one on the 
other side of the handle, was styled a Tabar zagknol (id. 
N°. 32, (4fc plate xii, fig. 26). An axe with a longer 
handle, called TarangdlaA , was also in use (id. N°. 33 
and plate xii, fig. 27, see also Egerton plate i, N°. 22). 
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Of the Tabar there are sevefi entries 875, 876, 877 v (p. 108), 
7J1, 712, 718 (p. 187) and 746 (p. 144). There is a figure 
of N°. 376 on plate x opposite p. 114. The shafts of these 
range from 17 inches to 23 inches in length; the heads 
measuring from 5 to 6 inches one way and 8 to 5 inohes 
the other way. Some of the heads are orescent shaped, and 
one of the shafts is hollowed and contains daggers. 1 oitnt 
Egerton*s Parana (p. 7) and Pcmuroo (N°. 89, $0) as 
not being Moghul weapons. There is also a weapon styled 
Basolah , N°. 81 of the Ajn list, i. Ill The name sounds 
as if it were derived from the Hindi basula, a carpenter's 
adze, but the figure, N°. 25, plate xii, looks more like 
a chisel than any other tool 

Silver axes highly ornamented were carried for display 
by the attendants in the hall of audience (Egerton, note 
to N°. 375, p. 108). These attendants were the YaaOwal, 
and Anand Ram calls the axes they carried Chnmchdq 
fol, 193£). Besides this form of the word, 
we find also Chamhhdq , ChaJchndq , Chakhmagh, Steingass, 
388, 399, “a battle axe fastened to the saddle.’* 


The usual generic name used for spears of all kinds 
was the Arabic word sindn, pi. asndn , Steingass, 60, 698. 
The head or point was called sunain, MirM-i-Ahmadi 170#, 
Steingass, 704; and the butt was the bunain, Steingass, id. 
There were several varieties of this class of weapon. The 
cavalry, however, seem to have confined themselves to the 
use of the lance (nezah\ and the other kinds were used 
by foot soldiers and the guards surrounding the emperor’s 
audience hall. There is also some evidence for the use, at 
any rate among the Mahrattas, of a javelin or short spear, 
which was thrown (Journal As. Soc. Bengal, XLVIII, 1879, 
p. 101). The kinds of spear mentioned in the Jfn-i-Jkbari, 
i, 112, are five the Nezah , N°. 20, Barckhah, N°. 2J, 
Sdni, N°. 22, Saintk, N°. 23, and BelaraA , N°. 24. 
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Nezah. This is the cavalry lance, a small steel head with 
a long batnbu shaft. Steingass, 1442, has Nezah “a short 
spear, demi-lance, javelin, dart, pike.” But this is not borne 
out by the usage of Indian writers, who by this word 
intend a long-shafted spear. It appears in the Ajn t i, 111, 
as N°, 20, and is shown at N°. 16 of plate xii. Bhula I 
take to be only the Hindi equivalent for Nezah . Shakespear, 
386, says Bhala is from Sanskrit mm, a spear about 7 
cubits or 10 l j 2 feet long, a lance with a narrow head. 
Including Nezah , Bhala and spears (unclassed), I find nine 
entries in W. Egerton, vizt. 463 (p, 116) 606, 607, 608, 
609, 610, 611, 6J2 two (p. 130). Of these one has a 
small head and long bambu shaft; another a palmwood 
shaft and small triangular head; four have bambu shafts 
12 to 15 feet in length, with heavy bossed butts and 
small heads; N°. 611, length 8 feet, head 16 inches; N°. 612 
(two), length 9 feet and 9 feet 3 inches, head 21 inches. 

The nezah or lance was so prominent a part of the 
Mahratta equipment that one writer Mhd Qasim, Auran- 
gabadl, (Ahw3l-ul-Khaw8qin, fol. 201 a and elsewhere) instead 
of the usual “accursed enemy” (dhanwi-i-laSm) calls them 
nezah-bQzdn , “lance-wielders.” He thus describes, fol. 2054, 
their mode of using the lance: “They so use it that no 
cavalry can cope with them. Some 20,000 to 30,000 lances 
are held up against their enemy, so close together as not 
to leave a span between their heads. If horsemen try to 
ride them down, the points of the spears are levelled at 
the assailants and they are unhorsed. While the cavalry 
are charging them, they strike % their lances against each 
other, and the noise so frightens the horses, that they turn 
round and bolt.” 

As to the usual mode of wielding the spear, we see in 
a picture^* a battle, inserted between fob 144 and fol. 1 5a 
of B.M., ur: 3610 (Rieu, Supp. p. 54, N°. 79) showing an 
attack on the elephant of Raff-ush-shan, that the man on 
horseback ( c Abd-u$-$amad Khan) who is attacking the prinoe, 
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held his spear uplifted above his head at the full length 
of his arm. In other pictures the same attitude is seen in 
the case of horsemen attacking horsemen. 

Barchhak. This is a Hindi word, also spelt Barchhn and 
Barchhl . W. Egerton, note to N # . 401, p. 115, quoting 
Tod’s “Rajasthan/ 1 says “the Mahratta lance is called 
“Birchha.” This statement taken literally may be tru®. it 
is false, if taken as suggesting that the j Barchhak is an 
exclusively Mahratta arm. We lind the Barchhak in the 
AJn list of Moghul arms, drawn up long before the Mah- 
rattas had been heard of os a military power. It is a well 
known word and weapon all over Northern India, hundreds 
of miles from the Mahratta country. We have it figured 
as N°. 17 of plate xii of the AJn (vol. I). Its distinctive 
feature is its being made wholly of iron or steel, shaft as 
well as head. See also Egerton’s description, p. 123, note 
preceding N°. 574, of two specimens in the Codrington 
collection. This heavy spear could hardly have been wielded 
by a man on horse-back, and was no doubt confined to 
the infantry. 

Sank. This form of the word is Blochmann’s translite- 
ration, AJn, i, 110, N°. 22. According to present day 
pronunciation it would be Sang. The second mark over 
the letter kaf is very often omitted by scribes, and thus 
^6 might easily stand for & . Sang , (Shakes. 1239) is from 
the Sanskrit ary or srfw, s/ianku, shakti . It was entirely of 
iron, but according to the figure in the Jjn, i, plate xii, 
fig. 18, it was much shorter than the Barchhak . On the 
other hand, those in the Indian Museum are 7 feet II inches 
in total length, of which the head occupies 2 feet 6 inches. 
They have long, slender, four-sided or three-sided heads, 
steel shafts, and the grip covered with velvet, (Egerton, 
N°. 72, p. 81, and figure on p. 79), N°. 461, two,(p. 116). 

The Indian name for the modern bayonet is sangin. 
This may probably mean a little tang; and is possibly 
formed from tang by a shortening of the vowel and the 
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addition of the diminutive termination u nasalized. The 
long, slender, three sided or four sided head of the sSng 
presents a resemblance to the shape of a bayonet; and in 
Hindi it is not uncommon, in the case of inanimate objects, 
to employ the feminine termination “i” as a diminutive, 
thus gold, a ball, golt, a bullet, handa a cauldron, hSrnM, 
a small pot, chakkd a wheel, chakki. a hand-mill. 

Sainthl. This is a Hindi word, also spelt sainti. Shakes- 
pear, 1370, defines it as a dart, javelin, short spear, bolt. 
It is N°. 28 in the Ajn, i, 111, and appears as N # . 19 
on plate xii. The shaft is still shorter than that of the 
sSng. It is not given in Egerton. Has the name any con- 
nection with sent hi, Hindi tor a kind of reed? 

Selarah. This is N°. 24 of the Ajn list, i. 111, and it 
is figured on plate xii (N°. 20) as a spear with a head 
and shaft longer than those of the saint/ii but not so long 
as those of the sang. There is no mention of it in Egerton, 
and outside the Ajn I have never either seen the weapon 
or come across the word. Possibly the word has some 
connection with the Hindi sel, a spear, said to be 

(Shakes. 1368) from Sanskrit jott. 

Other kinds of spears. Four names, Ballam, Pandi-ballam, 
Panjmukh, and Ldnge occur in Egerton as kinds of spears, 
though omitted from the Ajn. 

The Ballam is well-known in moderm Hindi, and is 
defined. Shakes. 354, as a spear, pike, lance. Egerton has 
two specimens, N os 27 and 28 (p. 78), which are described 
as having barbed heads and wooden shafts, total length 
5 feet 11 inches, of which the blade takes up 18 inches. 
On p. 123, quoting from the Codring ton catalogue, Mr. 
Egerton says the Ballam is a short spear with broad head, 
used by infantry. 

PandulQtam (Egerton N°. 29, p. 78) is a hog-spear 
with leafshaped blade, and bambu shaft, total length 8 feet 
3 inches (blade 2 feet 8 inches). 

Panjmukh is described on p. 137 in a note to N°. 710, 
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on the authority of the Gpdrington catalogue, as a “five* 
headed spear used by the people of Guzerat.” The derivation 
is, of course, panj, five, mukh, head. 

Lange is mentioned on p. 128 in a quotation from the 
Codrington catalogue, and it is suggested that the word 
is a corruption of “lance.” It has a four-cornered iron head 
with a hollow shaft. 

Other designations for a spear are also to be bund in* 
Shakespear, vizt. : 

Gar/nya, (col. 1705), Pike, javelin, spear; 

"Alam, (1458), Spear (properly a standard or banner); 

Kont, (1687) spear from Sans. apn. 

c Jlam I have heard used, but I never met with the two 
other words. To complete the long list 1 may as well add 
the sort of bill-hook or pole-axe, gandasa, a steel chopper 
attached to a long pole, which is the weapon of the modern 
ckaukidar or village watchman. 

V. Daggers and Knives 

These were of various shapes and kinds, for each of 
which there was a separate name. 

Ka/Sr, katarah , katan. This is a Hindi word, kattar 
(Shak., 1556), probably from the same root as the verb 
katna, to cut. The translator of the Seir (i, 549, note 68) 
thus describes it, “A poignard peculiar to India made with 
a hilt, whose two branches extend along the arm, so as 
to shelter the hand and part of the arm The blade is very 
thick with two cutting edges, having a breadth of three 
inches at the hilt and a solid point of about one inch in 
breadth. The blade cannot be bent and is so stiff that 
nothing will stop it but a cuirass. The total length is 2 
to 21 feet, one half of this being the blade.” The hilt has 
at right angles to the blade a cross-bar by which the 
weapon is grasped, and it is thus only available for a 
forward thrust. It is named in the Ijn, i, 112, being N # . 10, 
and it is fig. 9 on plate xii. There the blade is slightly 
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ourved; Mustapha’s description corresponds perhaps more 
nearly to fig. 4 of the same plate, the jamdhar . There are 
about twenty five specimens entered in Egerton (pp. 102, 
109, 116, 181) and five of these are shown on plates ix, 
x (two) and xiii (two). The blades are of various patterns, 
and the length varies from 9 to 17} inches. One N°. 340 
is forked or two-bladed. Yule, “Glossary” 815, refers to 
•two from Travancore which had blades of 20 and 26 inches. 
Othors of great length are described by Mr. Walhouse in 
the “Indian Antiquary/* vii, 193. The Bank is called in 
Egerton, N°. 335, p. 102, the 11. katan , but the figure 
on plate ix shows it as being like a knife and without 
the handle characteristic of the kalar. Stavorinus, quoted 
by Yule, “Glossary,” 816, speaks of a dagger, the name of 
which he translates as belli/ piercer. No one seems to know 
what Indian word was intended unless it were the kattar , 
which may be translated the “cutter” {quasi, “piercer”). 

Jamdhar. This is N°. 4 in the Ajn , i, 112, and figure 
N°. 4 in plate xii. This figure has the same handle as 
a ka/lSr ; but the blade is very broad and straight, while 
the ka/tar is given a curved blade. On the contrary Mr. 
Egerton, p. 102, and plate ix, N os 344 and 315, shows 
the jamdhar katdn with a straight blade and a handle to 
be held like one holds a table-knife or a sword. The 
etymology of the word as given by J. Shakespear, 1790, 
is jam , from the Sanskrit ?jit, death, and dhar , from ut^-, a 
sharp edge. But see also Yule, “Glossary”, 358, under 
“Juiudud” {jamdad). 

Khan jar. We are told by Steingass, 476, that this is A., 
for dagger, poinard. There are eight specimens in the 
Indian Museum, Egerton, 502 to 506 (p. 116), 626, 627a, 
627 (p. 131): two are shown on plate x (opp. p. 114). 
Most of these have doubly-curved blades, and are about 
12 inchc^ong. The Khanjar is N°. 5 in the Ayn , i, 110; 
and on plate xii, N°. 5, it is shown as a bent dagger 
. with a double curve in the blade and a hilt like a sword. 
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Figures N™ 5 and 7 on W. Egerton’s plate vi (opp. p. 
53) appear to be Khanjdr. Mustapha, Seir, i, 152, note 
114, says that ‘‘the KJianjar is a poinard, with a bent 
blade, peculiar to the Turks, who carry it upright and on 
the right side; but it is occasionally worn by both Persians 
and Indians, the latter wearing it on the left side and 
inclined.” Our word “hanger” is derived from Khan jar 
(Yule and Burnell. 312). Then we have the 

J am k hah, Ajn, i, 110, N". 7, plate xii, N°. 7. If it 
were not for the middle letter leaf d, 1 would have sug- 
gested that this word was a misreading for chant khakh 
JJcws*, a battle axe (Steingass, 389), see ante, under iii. 
Battle Axes. The figure in the AJtt shows a dagger and 
not an axe. — Could it be intended for ChGqchaq, a kind 
of knife? 

Jhambicah , Ajn, i, 110, N°. 9, plate xii N°. 9 and 
Egerton 10G (p. 82), 486—9 (p. 1 10), 798—9 (p. 145). 
He also gives figures on plate i, N°. 29 (p. 23) and fig. 
17 on p. 79. The Jambwah is also mentioned by him on 
p. 124 in a note to N°. 581. Steingass, 373, only gives 
jambiyah , “a kind of arms or armour.” Shakespear, 789, 
has “a dagger/’ There are also some interesting remarks 
by Yule, “Glossary”, 357, under “.Jumbeea.” He inclines 
to a derivation from janb, A., the side. 

Bank, Ajn , i, 110, N°. 8, and figure N°. 7, plate xii; 
Egerton, N os 480 — 1 (p. 115), and note toN°. 581 (p. 124), 
figure 31 on his plate i, (opp. p. 23). The name evidently 
comes from its curved shape (smr, a curvature, a bend. 
Shakes. 275 a). 

Narmngh moth , Ajn i, 110, N°. 11 and figure 11, plate 
xii; Egerton, fig. N°. 30 on plate i (opp. p. 23). 

All four of these weapons seem of the same class as the 
Khanjar , though varying slightly in form. The same may 
be said of the Bichhwa and the Khapwah. Bichhwa , literally 
“scorpion”, had a wavy blade. It is mentioned by Egerton, 
27, and there are specimens in the India Museum, N°»490— 8 
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(p. 110), 828 (p. 131), and «plate x (opp. p. 114). The 
Kkapwak, N°. 6 in the Ajn, i, 110, must have been some 
sort of dagger; there is no figure of it on plate xii, but 
Egerton’s plate i, N°. 28, shows it as almost identical wi|h 
the jambwah . May it not mean "the finisher, the giver of 
the coup de grace” from the h. verb khapna, ' t o fill up, 
to complete, as in the phrase, den kliap-gyd. "the debt has 
been liquidated?” The Persian word is dashnah (Steingass, 
527). In some manuscripts of the Akbarnamah (near the 
end of the 17 th year), it is said, as Mr. H. Beveridge has 
pointed out to me, that Akbar when drunk ran after Shahbaz 
Khan of Malwah, and tried to strike him "with a daehnuh, 
called in Hindi a khapwaK\ because he refused to sing. 

Peshqabz. The word is from P. peek, front, qabz, grip. 
It was a pointed one-edged dagger, having generally a thick 
straight back to the blade, and a straight handle without 
a guard; though at times the blade was curved, or even 
double-curved. The Peehkabz is not in the Ajn i, 110 — 112, 
so I presume that it was included under one of the other 
kinds of dagger, perhaps under kard , a knife, N°. 34 and 
fig. 28, Plate xii. In Egerton 1 find twenty three examples: 
846 (p. 102), 881 (p. 108), 382 (p. 109), 484-5 (p. 116), 
617—625 (p. 130), 717 — 724 (p. 138), 760 (p. 144). Of 
these there are 7 straight, 4 curved, and 2 double-curved 
blades; the shape of the rest is not stated. On plate xiv 
(opp. p. 136) he shows four, and on plate xv (opp. p. 
140) one of these specimens. Some of the hilts have guards 
to them, others have none. N°. 624 is like the khanjar in 
the Ajn, fig. 6, plate xii, N°. 721 something like the 
jambhtvah , fig. 8, same plate, and the others, N 08 712, 720, 
760, more like the kard, or knife, fig. 28, same plate. 

Kard This was like a butcher’s knife and kept ip a 
sheath. It was more especially the weapon of the Afghan, 
for an 4fcmple, see Egerton N° 750 (p. 144) and the 
figure on plate xv, where the total length is 2 feet 6 inches, 
.and that of the blade alone 2 feet. This was the sort of 
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weapon .with which, on the 8 th October 1720, Mir Gaidar 
Beg, Dughlat, assassinated Sayyad Husain 'All Khin, Mir 
Bakhshl, in the emperor’s camp between Fathpur SikrI and 
Amber (Jaipur), Mhd Qasim, Lahori, c Ibratnamah , 1.0, L. 
itf 0 . 252, fol. 848. The author of the Jaufar-i-$am§3m, fd. 
188a, calls the weapon then used a c/i3qc/iaqt-i->rildyatl This 
word is related to a knife, (Steingass, 380, from Turkish) 
We have also in the A$n, i, 111, the qupit-kSrd, or knife 
concealed in a stick (N° 35, and plate xiii, N' 29), 
the whip-Bhaped knife, qamck-kdi d (N°. 30 and plate xiii, 
N n . 80), and the clasp-knife or ch&qu (N°. 87 and plate 
xiii, N°. 81). 

Sailsbah-i- Qalmdqi was the name for the knife used by 
the men from Klshghar; it was as long as a sword, had 
a handle made of a fish-bone called sher-m&k (lion-fish), 
and was worn slung from a shoulder belt, Ashob, fol. 
172A, 178 A 



CHAPTER IX. 

EQUIPMENT. — (c) OFFENSIVE WEAPONS; II, MISSILES. 

1 exclude from this heading what is generally classed 
as artillery, weapons of attack which were not carried by 
the individual soldier nor discharged by him without 
assistance. The three kinds of weapon included are I, 
Bows and arrows; 11, Matchlocks; III, Pistols. Of these 
the first was without comparison the favourite weapon, 
the cavalry nearly all carried it, and the Moghul horsemen 
were famed for their archery. It was feigned that the Bow 
and arrow were brought down straight from Heaven, and 
given to Adam by the archangel Gabriel. Weapons were 
estimated in the following order. The sword was better 
than the dagger, the spear better than the sword, the bow 
and arrow better than the spear, ( Risala/i-i-tir o kamari). 

The use of the bow persisted throughout the lS th century, 
in spite of fire-arms having become more common, better 
made, and their handling better understood. Nay, somewhat to 
our astonishment, we read in W. Forbes Mitchell's “Reminis- 
cences of the Great Mutiny/' p. 7G, that he saw the bow 
used by the rebels at the second relief of Lakhnau in Nov. 
1857. “In the force defending the Shah Najaf, in addition 
to the regular army, there was a large body of archers 
on the walls, armed with bows and arrows, which they 
discharged with great force and precision, and on a serjeant 
of the raising his head above a wall, an arrow was 
shot righ(£through his feather bonnet. One man raising 
his head for an instant above the wall got an arrow right 
.through his brain, the shaft projecting more than a foot 
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out at the back of his head. In revenge the men gave a 
volley. One unfortunate man exposed himself a little too 
long and before he could get down into shelter again, an 
arrow was sent right through his heart, passing clean 
through his body and falling on the ground a few yards 
behind him. He leaped about six feet into the air, and 
fell stone-dead.” 

One would have thought tliio to be the last occasion ou 
which the bow was used in serious fighting by auy but 
the merest savages. But Mis. Bishop, wilting from Chefoo 
on the 18 th Oct. 1894 (St. James’ Uazettc, Dec l Bt 1894), 
speaks of meeting large numbers of carts “loaded with new 
bows and arrows, with which to equip the banner men 
of the capital (Pekin).” And this in the days of Krupp 
and Maxim gunst 

The Matchlock, a cumbrous and probably ineffective 
weapon, was left mainly for the infantry. Pistols seem to 
have been rareties 


T Bows. 

The Moghul bowmen were considered to be especially 
expert with their weapon; as Bernier says, IS, “a horseman 
shooting six times before a musketeer can fire twice.” The 
word oqchi quoted by Horn, 108, from the Akbarndmah , 
is hardly to be found in the later writers, those of the 18 th 
century; an archer is styled by them a Tir-andQz (literally, 
arrow-thrower), not oqdn But that word is used by 
Anand Ram once in reference to Ahmad Abdah’s first 
invasion in 1161 u. (I.O.L. N°. 1012, fob 70S), though 
there the scribe has spelt it aunchi . Shakcspear, 219, has 
what he classes as a Hindi word, opch, defined as “A man 
armed with weapons or clothed in mail.” May this not be 
a corruption of oqch% y an archer? This word, opchi, is used 
by Shridhar MurlTdhar in his poem on Farrukhslyar, line 
594, (Journal A.S.B. (1900) Vol. LXIX, i, 14, 39): 

1 Pavet de Courteille, Diet., 68, jfet, an arrow 
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r- % -S N FV _V^ 

TqWT STimWi HN^I rTHTT EM{ 

Pile opcfti topchl topo ghanere . 

"Gathered archers, gunners, guns, without end.” Of course, 
this may be simply the reduplication so common in Indian 
vernaculars, such as khanci-wana , food, pani-wani , water. 
Mhd Qasim, Aurangabad!, Ahwal-ul-khawaqln , 288a, and 
a rather later writer, Khair-ud-dln (c. 1203 h.), c Ibratnamah, 
105, have kamandar (bow-holder) for archer. 

Char k ft. In the Jaftan kusftae Nadir i of Mirza Mahdi, 
p. 233, (year 1151 h.) we have a reference to the Ckarkftchi- 
basfti, or head of the charkft men. W. Jones, "Nader Chah”, 
ii, 66, renders this by “maitre de l’artillerie”, and is followed 
by the German translator, 293. Steingass has neither 
charkhcfti nor charkftcfti-bSsfti. Cftarkh has many meanings: 
among them being "a wheel,” “a cart,” "a crossbow.” 
Here 1 suppose we ought to render cftarkh by "cross-bow”, 
and not by "artillery.” Charkhcft / is to be found in the 
Mujmil-ut-tankh ba c d Nridiriyali , p. 95, line 13. 

Kaman. The Moghul bow (kamari) was about 4 feet long, 
and generally shaped in a double curve. The bow was of 
horn, wood, barnbu, ivory, and sometimes of steel (Egerton, 
81, note to N°. 80). Two of these steel bows, in the 
Emperor of Russia’s collection at Zarkoe Selo, belonged to 
the emperor, Bahadur Shah (1708 — 1712); they bear verses 
in his honour and are covered with rich gold damascened 
work (Egerton, 114, note to N°. 457). The grip was 
generally covered with velvet. Mr. Egerton, 144, describes 
the Persian bow in detail, and the same description applies, 
there can be little doubt, to the bows used in India, for 
there they copied everything Persian, and in fact many 
of the principal officers were themselves Persians. 

Mr Egerton says "the concave side of the bow (the 
convex wlUfe strung) was lined with several strings of 
thick catgut to give it elasticity and force. The belly is 
made of buffalo or wild goats’ horn, jet black and of a 
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fine polish; glued to this is a thin slip of hard, tough 
wood. The ends are fashioned to represent snakes 1 heads. 
The horn is left plain, while the wooden back is decorated 
with rich arabesques of birds, flowers or fruit intermingled 
with gilding.” Captain Thomas Williamson, “Oriental Field 
Sports”, 87, describes thus the construction of iho Indian 
bows kept for show or amusement, >in 1 aKo carried by 
travellers. They were of buffalo horn in two pieces curved 
exactly alike, each having u wooden tip for the receipt of 
the string; their other ends were brought together and 
fastened to a strong piece of wood that served as a centre 
and was gripped by the left hand. Alter being noatlj 
fitted, they were covered with a size made of animal fibres, 
after which very fine tow was wrapped round, laid on thin 
and smooth. They were then painted and varnished 

The notch. The notches at the ends into which the string 
was fixed were called goshah (Steingass, 1104), literally 
“corner,” also sufdr ( Dastur ul lnsto, 228, Steingass 709). 
The latter word is used in Alnod.l-ul-khMwa.qin (c. 1 147 h.), 
fol. 12a. 

The string. This was called either zih or chilla/u Hindi 
names are roda\ Shak., 1195, catgut, a sinew used as a 
bow-string, and panach or panchak (id 552, 553). lk>w 
strings were made of strong threads of white silk laid 
together until of the thickness of a goose quill. Whipping 
of the same material was then bound firmly round for a 
length of three or four inches at the centre, and to this 
middle piece large loops of scarlet or other colour were 
attached by a curious knot. These gaudy loops formed a 
striking contrast to the white silk (Egerton, 144). Captain 
Williamson, on the contrary, says, p. 87, that the string 
was composed of numerous thin catguts laid together 
without twirling, then lapped with silk in the middle and 
at the ends. 

The finger stall. This was called zihgir (Steingass 031), 

t Rodd, a bow string, is in Steingass, 592. Is it Persian or Hindi or both? 
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bow-string holder, or shast (id. 743). It was also styled 
SkaelSwez (Anand Ram, Mird.t-ul-I^iilnh i fol, 1555, 182<z)* 
Of this last the etymology would be %hazt, the thumb, 
Stoez, attached or fastened to, that is, a thumb-stall. Bloch- 
mann, Ajn, i, 111, N°. 42, and note 3, says the shast* 
Qwez was a weapon resembling the girik-kushn , N°. 43, 
that is, a kind of spear. He has no figure of it. May he 
not have been mistaken, and is not Anand R&m’s direct 
assertion to be preferred? 

The bowman drew with his thumb only, the bent fore- 
finger being merely pressed on one side of the arrow nock 
to secure it from falling, or as Dr. Weissenberg (quoting 
v. Luschau) says, p. 52, the forefinger was pressed on the 
nail of the thumb to strengthen the pull without increasing 
the exertion. To prevent the flesh being torn by the bow 
string the zihgir had been invented (Egerton, 114). It was 
a broad ring, and according to n man’s rank and means 
was of precious stone, crystal, jade, ivory, horn, fishbone, 
gold or iron. A very valuable zihgir, part of the Labor 
booty, one that had belonged to Lord Dalhousie, is described 
in the “Daily Telegraph” of the 10^ November 1898. 
It was formed of a single emerald and was 21 inches 
across at the widest part and 11 inches in depth. It bore 
an inscription which is thus translated : “For a bow ring for 
the King of Kings, Nadir, Lord of the Conjunction, from the 
Jewel House it was selected, 1152” (- A.D. 1739). From 
the date and the wording of this inscription it is to’ be 
inferred that it was part of the spoil carried off from Dihli. 
How it found its way back to Labor we do not know. 
Sometimes two thimbles were worn instead of a zihgir , on 
the first and second fingers of the right hand. Upon the 
inside of this ring (the zihgir), which projected half an 
inch, the string rested when the bow was drawn; on the 
outside tW ring was only half the breadth, and in loosing 
the arrow the archer straightened his thumb, which set 
‘the arrow free. (Egerton, 114, quoting the Book of Archery, 
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180). By the use of the’ ring the distance to which an 
arrow oould be shot was increased. But its use required 
skill and practice; the Hindus used instead a thumbstall 
of leather ( Mir&UuUl$tiUih % fol. 1654). These rings with a 
spare string were usually carried in a small box suspended 
at the man’s side (Egerton, 114). Dr. S. Wefcsenberg, of 
Elisabethgrad, Russia, has devoted an article to these ring* 
in the Mittheilungen der antkropohguchen Geaelhchvft in 
Wien, Band XXV (1895) pp. 50 — 56, where he gives 
figures of eight of them. He divides them into two classes 
1) cylindrical, 2) with tongue-like projection. Those des- 
cribed by him are of bone or stone, and six out of thiicecn 
were found in the ruins of Sarae, a former capital of the 
Qipchaq. See also a thumb ring of ivory (now m the 
Nuremberg museum) figured on the plate at p. 887 of 
A. Demmin, “Die Kriegswaffen”, 4 th ed., 1893. 

Takhs/t Jcaman. This is N°. 13 of the Jjn i, 110, and 
it is described by Blochmann, p. v, as a small bow. It is 
shown in figure N°. 12 of plate xii. Steingass, 288, defines 
takhsh as a cross-bow, an arrow, a rocket. 

KamUn-i-gurohah . This was a pellet-bow, identical, 1 
presume, with the modern gulel \ with which boys scare 
birds from the ripening crops. It is N°. 38 in the Ajn i, 
111 and appears as N°. 32 of plate xiii. Steingass, 1085, 
has for guroha , a ball or spherical figure. 

GobAan. The sling, Ajn i, 111, N°. 45 and plate xiii, 
N°. 38, may as well be included here. The form in 
Shakespear 1727, is gophan . KhafI Khan, ii, 656, uses the 
word aang-i-fal&khan for the slings brought by the villagers 
who assembled in 1710 to aid in the defence of JalalSbSd 
town against the Sikhs led by Bandah. Steingass, 936, has 
, falskhan, falakhan, fahsang, a sling. 

Kamthah, kamanth. This is the long bow of the Bhils. 
We find it named in the Ajn list, i, 1 1 1, as N°. 39 under 
the first form; the second is that used by Anand Bam, 
Mukhlie, Mirat-ul-h)tilah, fol. 1845. Blochmann, p. x, in 
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describing fig. 33 of his plate xiii confounds the kamtha 
with the Kam&n-i-guroha or pellet bow. I think this must 
be wrong. Steingass, 1051, has a word kamnait, an archer, 
which he thinks might be from P. kamdn, bow, plus Sanskrit, 
net a, owner. The word might, with more probability, be 
connected with the above words kamtha or kamanth, just 
as dhalait, a man with a shield, comes from dhal, a shield; 
or gorait, a watchman, from agornS, to Watch. According 
to Shakespear, 2258, kamtha is Hindi for abowofbambu. 

The Bhlls held the bow by the foot, drawing the string 
( chillah ) with the hand, and shooting so strongly that their 
arrows could penetrate an elephants’ hide W. Egerton, 75, 
quoting Tod’s “Rajpoot Tribes” (a reference which I have 
failed in verifying) says the principal weapon of the Bhlls 
was the kamph or bambu bow, with a string made of a 
thin strip of the elastic bark of the bambu. In their quiver 
were sixty barbed arrows each a yard long, those intended 
for striking fish having heads which came off the shaft 
on striking the fish A long line connected this head and 
the shaft, so that the shaft remained on the water by way 
of a float. 

Nswak. This was a pipe through which an arrow was 
shot. As 1 understand it, this was either a cross-bow, or 
formed m some way a part of the ordinary bow. It was 
not, I think, a mere blow-pipe, like those used by the 
Malays for their poisoned arrows, as mentioned by Egerton, 1 
97, 98, N°* 263 — 268 Those specimens of the pipe are 
6 feet 6 inches to 7 feet 6 inches long, and the arrows 
used with them 12 inches long. The n3wak is N°. 14 of 
the AJn list, i, 110, but there is no figure of it. The 
weapon was known at Farrukhabad in the 18 th century 
(Journal A S. B., XL VII, 331). Steingass 1382, has nHo, 
a trough, a pipe, and nawak, dim. of ndo, a small arrow, 
an arrowttbr shooting birds, with notch on side; a tube, 
through which an arrow is projected ; a cross-bow ; a redd 
•or anything hollow. 
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Tufak-i-dnhan . The Jjn has also a blow-pipe, which it 
calls tufafai-dfthan (lit. mouth-tube), N°. 40, i, iii and 
N°. 34, plate xiii. Steingass, 314, defines this as a tube 
for shooting clay balls through by force of the breath. 

Arrow*. The arrow {hr) is given at N w . 15 of the list 
in the Ajn i, 110, and it is shown as fig. ika on plate 
xii. Another name, siham is found in che MiriU-i- 
fol. 178a; it is the picral of sahm 9 an arrow, Ste^gass, 
710; see also Lane, “Lexicon,” I 151, sa/iam(thu 9 iii. Captain 
Williamson, “Oriental Field Sports,’* 87, says that in Bengal 
there were two kinds of trrow shafts, the common kind 
made of reeds, and those used against tigers, made of wood. 
To the first kind the heads were attached by i<*sin , in the 
second kind, a hole was bored and the head while red-hot 
was forced into it Some arrows in the India Museum are 
2 feet 4 inches long (Egerton 130, N°. 604). One as long 
as (5 feet, obtained at Lakhnau in 1857, must have been 
used with a large bow. The names of the parts of an 
arrow were for the shaft 1 P. hlk t lit. reed, Hindi, sdrt 
(Shakes. 1285, also the name of a kind of reed); for the 
head, P. paikan, II. bhdl\ for the feathers, P. par. The 
feathers were frequently black and white mixed {ablaq). 
Ordinarily the head was of steel, but the Bhlls used arrow- 
heads of bone. 

Tukah , Tukkah. — This was the name of an arrow 
without a head. One was said to have been fired in anger 
by A c zam Shah at his principal general, Zti'Lfiqar Khan, at 
Jajau on the 18 th June 1707, - Yahya Khffn, fol. 1186. 
Steingass, 819, explains the word as “an arrow without a 
point, but with a knot at the end.” 

In the 18 th century the kinds of arrows in use among the 

1 In Budaoni (Printed Text, i, 418, 1. 3) there is an expression, kahbah- 
i-bash , which Bloehmann marked as doubtful in his copy (now in my 
possession), without suggesting any alternative; Ranking, 537, substitutes 
katah-i-bas , and translates “bamboo shaft." I cannot find Latah in the 
dictionaries, Persian or Urdu, unless it be a form of IRS’ kath 9 “wooden." 
If so, “wooden-bambu” seems an odd combination. 


7 
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Fatbans of EarrakbSbfid (Journal A. S. B., XL VII, 332) were 
1) Lais, Shakes., 1809, twig, practising arrow, 2) qalandara, 
8) kohar-tarnsh, 4) ghera l broad-headed, 5) nuklah, or perhaps 
na-katta, headless arrow, lit. non-cutting; compare Egerton, 
137, note preceding N°. 710, as to the blunt, heavy arrow 
used in Sind, 6) thuth, or perhaps better, thonth, Shakes. 
743, h. for beak, bill, 7) ankn-dar, with a bent head, 
shaped like a saddle-maker’s needle ( ankri , a hook), i. e. 
barbed. In his time (1780 — 1807) Captain Williamson, 87, 
found some very broad arrow heads in use in the west of 
Bengal, towards Bahar. There was one of crescent shape 
more than four inches across at the barbs. Though they 
did not penetrate easily, yet when they happened to graze 
a limb, they cut desperately. When discharged among bodies 
of troops they were found to do amazing mischief. The 
following names of arrows are found in Daatur-ul-Inshct, 
228, 1) g her ah, broad-headed, 2) do muhUnah, two pointed 
or barbed, 8) tarah-i-mih, fullmoon or circular head, 
4) tarah-i-halsl, crescent shaped head, 5) tarah-i-budam , 
almond-shaped head, 6) tarah-i-toko ? , 7) sih-bhalah, three- 
spear headed, i. e. trident-shaped, 8) tarah-i-khorni, 9) 
tarah-i-khcir , thorn-shaped, 10) tarah-i-khaki, Shakes. 974, 
epithet of a kind of arrow, what kind he does not say. 
James Fraser, Nadir Shah, 143, note, thus describes the 
arrow used for practising at the earthen target described 
a little further on. “The arrows for this exercise have the 
iron part quite round, about -four fingers long, of the size 
of the reed until near the point, where they are somewhat 
thicker, from which part they taper gradually to a sharp 
point. The length from the thickest part to the point is 
from a quarter to one inch.” 

Symbolical use of arrows. — The pagan Arabs used 
arrows in a game of chance, Hughes, “Diet, of Islam/' 
p. 309,£tnder Al maisir, Divining by arrows was 

forbidden by Muhammad, see Sale’s “Preliminary Discourse”, 
section v, and the QurSn, v, where the word used is 
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zalmun (singular) azldma (plural), an unfeathered, unpointed 
arrow. The mode of procedure is set out in E. W. Lane’s 
Lexicon, p. 1247, under zalamun, “he cut off*', section Viii. 
The practice, however, survived in spite of the prohibition; 
and in 1544 we find HuroSyiln getting into trouble with 
Sh5h TahmSsp on this account. He marked twelve of his 
best arrows with his own, and eleven inferior ones with 
TahmSsp’s name-Erskine. “Baber and HumSyQn," n, £89. 

Shooting an arrow into the air is said by Portuguese 
writers to have been a recognized mode ot declaring War 
in the Vijyanagar state and Malabar. The particular in- 
stance is of 1537 at Did, where Bahadur of GujarSt ordered 
an arrow to bo shot into the air as a declaration of war- 
Whiteway, “Portuguese in India”, 249, note 1, on the 
authority of Castanheda, ii, 16 (reprint of 1 833) and Correa, 
iv, 708, “Lendas da India”, 4 vols., 1858 — 61. I have not 
met with mention of this practice in any native author, 
and Major J. S. King informs me that he knows of none. 
Perhaps it was of Hindu origin. 

At the same place Mr. Whiteway mentions the gift of 
an arrow from the King’s quiver as a security for peace. 
The King’s quiver was also used as a symbol of authority 
(Whiteway, loc. cit.). The instance given is from the MirSt- 
i-Sikandari, where Humayun in 1537 released BahSdur 
Shah’s minstrel, and bound his own quiver round the man’s 
loins. Clothed with this authority, every prisoner that the 
minstrel claimed as his relation was released (Bay ley, 
“GujarSt”, 389). Another instance of this practice is to be 
found in the Tarikh-tta-Sind of Muhammad Ma c sum,' under 
the year 924 h. (1518), where ShSh Beg, Arghiln, gave 
an arrow to the qB$i of Tattah (Malet, p. 80). 

Quiver. The Persian name is tar hash-, but I have found 
the Arabic word jctbah used once on fol. 596 of the Far- 
rukhn&mah of Shekh Muhammad Mwrfm, JafarabSdl (4th 
year of Farrukhslyar). It was generally a flat case, broad at 
the mouth, one side straight and the other sloping to a 
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point, provided with a strap for carrying over the shoulder. 
This broad shape is due apparently to the fact that the 
quiver was used to hold the bow as well as the arrows, 
see plate xvii in 11 M. Addl. 5251 (Rieu, 780), and the 
plate in Valentyn, opposite iv, 304. There must have been, 
however, separate bow-cases, qirhcm, for they are named 
as well us the tar l ash, or quiver, in Kiimwar Khan’s entry 
of the 21 st Zu,l (Ja c dah 1131 n. In the India Museum 
are five specimens, Egerton, N 08 307, 309 (p. 108), 460 
(p. 115), 601, 602 (p. 130). Of these one is of an un- 
usual shape, namely, cylindrical. Common quivers were 
covered with leather, more costly ones with blue or red 
velvet, and these were often embroidered on one side in 
gold or silver. These covers sometimes were applied to 
strange uses. During llumayun’s exile in Persia (1544), 
Shah Tahiti asp folded up his carpet, so that no one could 
share any portion, llumayun would thus have been forced to 
sit on the bare ground, when one of his followers took off 
the ornamented cover of his quiver, tore it open and spread 
it as a seat for his master, Erskine, “Baber and Humayiin”, 
ii, 294. The quiver is N°. 16 of the Ajn list, i, 110, and it 
appears as figure N w . 15 on plate xii. One of a slightly 
different shape from the usual pattern is given in Egerton ’s 
plate i tp. 24), copied from that in Langles’ “Monuments.” 
Here the quiver is the same width all the way down, 
having one side straight and the other shaped in two 
orescent-like curves. 

The Leather Guard ( Godhu ). This is mentioned in Egerton, 
114, and it was worn on the left arm. That is, I suppose, 
if the shooter were not in armour, and thus already pro- 
vided with a mailed glove and steel arm-piece. Hansard, 
“Book of Archery”, 137, speaks of one as “a quilted half 
sleeve of cotton velvet or fine cloth, which protects the 
arm from be™ bruised by the chord in its return”. The 
word godhu 1 have not been able to trace. Two Central 
Asian arm-guards, one of bone and one of iron, are figured 
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by Weisscnberg, 1. c. p. 51*. .They are now in the Ethno- 
graphical Museum at St. Petersburg. 

Paikan-kash. This word is from paikan , arrowhead, kask t 
root of kasfndan y to draw out The implement was shaped 
like a pair of pliers, and as its name implies, was used 
to extract arrow heads from the body. It is N\ 10 of the 
Ayn list, i, 110, and figure N° 146 on plate vii The 
tnbardar , N°. IS, (if the reading be correct) was another 
instrument for the same purpose. 

Target . This was the' literally, heap, Steingass, 884, 
todah. Shakes., 700, indah. The latter is the present Indian 
pronunciation of the word. To secure a more perfect use 
of the bow and arrow it was usual to erect near an officer’s 
tents a mound of earth, into which he or his men shot a 
certain number of arrows every day. It is referred to en 
passant by W. Egerton, 106, as a practice of the Rajputs, 
but its use was general and not by any means confined to 
them. For instance, we find this target in use by Nadir 
ShSh, who shot five arrows into one every afternoon. It is 
thus described by .lames Eraser, History of Ntidir Shah , 
143, note, “ Khak Totrda is a heap of fine mould well 
sifted and beat strongly in between two stone walls. ‘Tis 
five foot high, three feet thick, and from three to four feet 
broad. The front of it is very smooth and even, beat hard 
with a heavy trowel. One who is well skilled can shoot 
his arrow into to it quite to the head ; whereas one that 
shoots ill (be he never so strong) can't put a third part 
in”. In a general sense the word for a butt or target, or 
the object aimed at, was hadaf (Steingass, 1492). 

Modes of Shooting . We are told in the RisQlah-i-tir o 
kamdn that in archery there were twelve maxims to be 
obeyed. Of these three required firmness, (1) Hold the 
grip of the bow tight, (2) Keep the forefinger firm, (8) 
When the arrow is let fly, keep the advanced foot firm. 
Three things required easiness (1) the left side should be 
kept easy (2) the left foot the same, and (3) the other 
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fingers. Three things required straightness (1) the body 
should be erect (2) the forehead held up (3) the elbow 
straight. Other throe things were single: (1) use one Bide, 
(2) use one eye, (3) keep both hands in one direction. 
An arrow could have seven faults: (l) too wide a. notch, 
(2) the shaft to be karm ? , (3) the head imperfect, (4) the 
head too heavy, (5) the top end and butt of the shaft 
hollow, (0) the shaft not straight, (7) the bow too stiff. 
In shooting at a horseman 200 yards off, you should aim 
at his cap, if 100 paces off, at his mouth, if 50 paces, at 
his saddle. By so doing you will hit him in the chest. 
A good archer needs to practise constantly with the Lezam , 
a bow with an iron chain instead of a string. There are 
three ways of gripping the bow, Changal-i-baz (literally, 
“Hawk’s claw”), muharraf (diagonally, on the slant), ma - 
rabbef (square), according to the length of the shooter’s 
fingers. The arrow should be held without moving, and 
the advanced foot kept flat on the ground. As you let fly 
at the mark, you ejaculate, “In the name of God”. Shekh 
Allahyar Sam, lladiqat-ul-aqalun (ms. additions in my copy), 
under Bilgram, speaks of one c Abd-us-Samad, a perfect 
bowman, who taught the author to shoot in three ways, 
1) in the style of the master Tallin, 2) qab?ahgar,3) mmht. 
Until that time Allahyar had shot only in the mode of 
Bahrain. 

Captain Williamson, “Oriental Field Sports”, 87, says 
the bow was strung by placing one end under the thigh, 
and with both hands bringing the other end into due position, 
when the string was easily slipped into the groove made lor 
it. Thirty inches of string was a common length, though 
some were longer. With a new bow it required a strong 
hand to bring the arrow up to its head. 

The left lnmd was placed opposite the right breast, just far 
enough from^ic body to allow clear action: the butt of the 
arrow was pressed to the string, the fore and middle fingers 
of the right hand were then drawn steadily, until the head was 
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near the forefinger of the left hand. The bow was always held 
perpendicularly. Native archers rarely missed an object the size 
of a tea cup at sixty or seventy yards, and Captain Williamson 
at Lucknow repeatedly saw u man lodge an arrow in a 
common walking stick at that distance. The hill people of 
Bengal were also very expert with the bow. They would 
lie on their back, steadying the bow with their feet hori- 
zontally, and at a distance of two or three hundred yards 
send the arrow through a common water pot, not more 
than a foot in diameter. They could shoot kites flying, 
and indeed rarely missed their object. 

11. Matchlock. 

This was the tafang (Stcingass, 814) or banduq (id. 202) l . 
Great credit is claimed for Akbar m the Jfn, i, i 13, for 
the improvements introduced by him in the manufacture 
oi the matchlock. In spite of these, that weapon up to 
the middle of the 18 th century was looked on with less 
favour than the bow and arrow, which still held their 
ground. The • matchlock was left chiefly to the infantry, 
who occupied a much inferior position to that of the 
cavalry in the opinion of Moghul commanders. It was not 
until the middle of the 18 th century, when the way had 
been shewn by the French and the English, that efforts 
were made to improve the arms and discipline of the foot 
soldier. 

The barrels of Ak bar’s matchlocks were of two lengths, 
66 inches and 41 inches. They were made of rolled strips 
of steel with the two edges welded together. Both the 
barrels, ( nal , literally, pipe, tube, Stcingass, 1878) and the 

1 The Madras Manual of Ad., iii, 915, has a word tupak , a small 
cannon, a musket, which 1 have seen only once elsewhere, namely, in 
verse 60, line 2, of a Hindi poem on Nadir Sbah by one Tilok Das (Journal 
As. S. B. (1897) Vol. LX VI, Part i. p. 10). Of course, in tbe above form 
the word would represent the diminutive of top, a cannon. But may it 
not rather be the Indian pronunciation of tufak (St. 314, another form 
of tufang , a matchlock)? 
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stocks (< jundrlq , T. id. 970) were profusely decorated with 
the surface ornament for which India, like the rest of the 
Bast, is so justly celebrated. The longer of the two weapons 
could only have been used, 1 should say, by a man on 
fool. Part of the inatehlockman’s equipment was a prong 
or tripod, called Hhrikh-i-tufanq, on which the gun was 
placed when about to lx* fired ( Mirfit-ul-lstUah, fol. 178a). 
Ashot), fol. 1824, calls them nth-pay ah , i. e. three footed 
or tripods. Seaton says, i, 2 07, that the prong was some- 
times attached to the weapon. According to Bernier, 217, 
the prongs were of wood. 

I find in W. Egerton, pp. S3, 110, 111, 118, 124, 132, 
133, 130, 1 IT), about sixty specimens of the musket and 
the matchlock. The latter he calls fared fir (Shakes., 702, h. 
a matchlock, from foul, a piece of rope, a gun-match). 
Thirteen of these guns arc figured on plates iv (p. 51) 
and x (p. Ill), and among the figures on p. 79. One 
matchlock is a miniature weapon, one a revolver with four 
chambers, out* has a rilled barrel, five lm\e flint, and four 
percussion locks, these latter obvious modern imitations of 
European models. The other forty-eight are types of the 
ordinary matchlocks Of these the shortest is 4 feet 7 inches 
and the longest 7 feet in length. One, N°. 071, length 6 
feet 5 inches is called a wall-piece; if so, N os 551, 584, 
5^5, which are longer, must be tin* same. Two of the 
specimens have octagonal barrels, a third has n barrel 
not only square outside but having also a square bore. 

duns of European make (tuf it n</-i- fa ra ??// ) were much 
prized, but were only found in the possession of the 
greatest nobles. It was with one of those, as Mhd QSsim, 
Lahun, tells us, r J hr at namah, 352, that a slave seated 
behind his master, Haidar Quli Khan, Mir Atash, shot 
Sayyad OJmirat Khan on the 8 th Oct. 1720, in the onset 
made upon Mftmmnmd Shah's tents immediately after the 
assassination of the Suyyad’8 uncle, Husain c Ali Khan, 
Btirhah. 
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To the end of the Moghul period the fire arm in 
ordinary use was the matchlock. The flint lock was little 1 
known to them, and, of course, the percussion weapon 
was never seen, not having been introduces even into 
European armies until the 19 th centun (11 Wilkinson, 
Engine* of War , 67). The flint lock itself dm*,a not seem 
to have* been generally adopted in Europe until the end 
of the 17 th century (id. 67 1 ), and it could hardly have 
become generally known in the 1W until a hundred year* 
later, it was not until regular battalions armed and drilled 
in the European manner, were entertained by the Meh- 
rattas and the Nawab Wazir, th it the flint loek could 
have got into the hands of Indian troops to any appreci- 
able extent. This seems borne out by the fact that of some 
sixty fire-arms catalogued In W. Eger ton, fifty are match- 
locks, and only five fitted with the flint lock. A passage 
in M. Wilks, “South India”, i, 27s, note, also shows that 
in 1751 the flint lock was an absolute novelty to the 
native armies of Southern India. Fitzolarcncc, 256, writing 
so late as 1818 confirms this opinion. He says "The flint- 
lock, an introduction of the Europeans, is far from being 
general, and I may even say is never employed by the 
natives: though the Telingas, armed and diseipled after 
our manner, in the service of Scindiah and Holkar, make 
use of it. Some good flint locks, are, however, made at 
Labor”. It is true that Khair-ud-dln, c Jbratnamah, i, 105, 
writing of 1173 ii. (1759), declares that when Ram Nariiyan, 
deputy governor of Patnah, was defeated by Shah c Alarn, 
he left on the field among other things six thousand flint 
muskets {banduq-uchaqmftqi). This can be only partially 
true, and even then it must be remembered that, by that 
time, the importation of arms through the ports on the 
Hugli must have become active; and what might be true 
of Uengal and Bahar in the above year, did not represent 

1 Voyle and Stevenson, Mil. Diet. (1870), 142, say it was invented about 
1635, but not employed m England till 1677. 
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the condition of things in places farther from the seaboard. 
In the Dakhin the introduction of the flint-lock weapon, 
owing to intercourse with the French and English, may 
have been somewhat earlier. At any rate, it is said that 
the 12 battalions of Gardi , or infantry drilled and armed 
in imitation of the French sepoys, and commanded by 
Ibrahim Khan, Gardi, at the battle of Pampat in January 
1701, carried flint-lock muskets ( Ifusain Shah, fol. 346). 
And, if we may trust Ashob’s memory, writing 58 years 
after the event, the artillery soldiers taking part in the 
riot of 1141 ii. (1729) at the Jami c Masjid in Dihli, were 
armed with ilint-look (chaqwaqi) muskets. 

The matchlock barrels wen* covered with elaborate da- 
mascened (koft-gan) work, and the stocks adorned with 
embossed metal work or with various designs either in 
lacquer, or painting, or inlaying of different materials. The 
stocks were at times adorned with embossed and engraved 
mounts in gold, or the butt had an ivorv or ebony cap. 
The barrel was generally attached to the stock by broad 
bands of metal or by wire of steel, brass, silver or gold. 
The broad bands were sometimes of perforated design and 
chased. The stocks were of one or other of two designs, 
l) narrow, slightly sloped, of the same width throughout, 
or 2) strongly curved and very narrow at the grip, ex- 
panding to some breadth at the butt. When not in use, 
matchlocks were kept and carried about in covers made 
of scarlet or green broad-cloth. 

I * dra h. Rustam All, Rijnori, in his “History of the 
Rohclas" (in Urdu), fol. 22 a, in speaking of the fight 
between Dondc Khan and Qutb-ud-din Khan, grandson of 
‘Azmatullah Khan, near Kiratpur in Rohilkhand, says; 
banduq ke pftrah charte the. Although this meaning 
is not in t^> dictionaries, 1 take pdrah to be here 
the hammer of the matchlock. Platts 258, and Steingass 
280, 246, among other meanings give those of “bolt 
of a lock or door ’ and “iron raace”, either of which 
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could be easily enough extended into “hammer of a gun”. 

The match. The name of this was in Persian either 
jamag ) (Steingass, 851), or falitah (id. 98^), in Hindi /ml 
(Shak. 702). According to Asijob, fol. 2014, to have the 
match ready and lighted wus falitah ehahsuwHr namddan . 

Powder horn et cetera. These accoutrements were called 
collectively kamr (Egerton S3, N°. 148, 188, N° Gb3). The set 
consisted of a powder flask, bultet pouches, priming horn 
( singra ), match-cord, flint and steel, the whole attached to 
a belt. This belt wns often of velvet embroidered in gold. 
Ashob, fol. 2265, gives shaUi as the word for powder horn. 
Steingass, 720, does not include this specific signification 
in the numerous meanings he gives; but Platts, “Hindu- 
stani Dictionary”, 716, has shukh-dahann , a small powder 
flask for priming. Eitzclarence, 60, speaking in 1817 of 
some irregular horse in the Company's service, half of 
whom were armed with matchlocks, says “the receptacles 
which contained their powder and ball are unwieldy, and 
as they never make use of cartridges for their pieces, they 
are a long time in loading. Some of them have at least 
twenty yards of match about their person, similar in ap- 
pearance to a large ball of pack-thread”. Modern words, 
adopted from Europeans, were tozdan (pouch) and kHrtu,% 
(cartridge). They are used by Khair-ud-dln, r lbratnHniah t 
i, 422, when recounting ltene Madec’s defeat in 1191 H. 
(1777) by Mulla Rahm Dad Khan. The book itself was 
written after 1203 h. (1788). 

Blank Cartridge. 1 find the expression khali-goh used 
for blank cartridge by Rustam c Ali, Bijnorf, “History 
of the Rohelas” (in Urdfl), fol. 17a: Bataur jang-i-zargari 
khall golt se apus men chalen ; “As in a goldsmith’s quarrel 
(a collusive dispute), they fired blank cartridge at each 
other”. 

Cailletoque. This strange word is used by Anquetil 
Duperron, Zend-Avesta , I, xliv, when speaking of Siraj- 
ud-Daulah’s escort at Murshidfibfid (1757), and this word 
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he defines in his index “fusil k rneche, tres long, que 
Ton tire ordinairemont en le posant sur un pie fait en 
esjieee <le fourehe”. The etymology of the word baffled me 
for a long time, it being impossible, from his spelling, to 
reconstitute its original form. Il is not French, as the 
variations in spelling sufficiently show. For instance, I)e 
la Flotto, i, 25S, referring to the Coromandel coast, (where 
Anq until also may have picked up the word), speaks of a 
very long and heavy matchlock, which lie calls a kaitoke 
(evidently another phonetic rendering of “cailletoque”). 
Genii! also, 51), in describing the entry of >Salabat Jang’s 
troops into Aurangabad on the 1 1 ltl June 175‘i, mentions 
“fusils a inrehc, qu’on appellc kaifok , cou verts de drap 
rouge”. Kene Madee (c. 1774) spells it kayetov (E. Barbe, 
“Le Nubab Kene Madee”, 51). For a time I thought it might 
be due to the use of qandiiq, gun-stock, as a name for the 
whole weapon, though 1 have never found in native writers 
any such use of that word. Or it might be a vulgar error 
for hamlttq , the ordinary word lor a gun. Mr. H. Beveridge 
suggested to me mrftcq , a gun, as a probable derivation 
of the word (It. B. Shaw “Sketch of the Turki Language” 
J.A.S. B., 1878, p. 184). P de Courteille, Diet. 506, 
fancies that this word mif/eq is itself a corruption of banduq. 
In the absence of anything more satisfactory, an explanation 
of cmllvtoquc might he found in qulhiq , the armpit, (Shaw, 
157, P. de Courteille 4.45), on the ground that a musket 
is often carried under the arm’ 

But long after 1 had given up the search, 1 came across 
a word for a gun or matchlock, which 1 am convinced 
must be the original of that used bv the European writers 
quoted above. 1 found this word qanluq in rny copy of 
the Ahmad-nCtmah of ‘Abd-iil-lntlf, a rhyming chronicle of 
Ahmad SlmhWeign written at Lakhnau in 1 1S4 h. (1770). 
The two pussy's are on ff. 15« and 15£, the first in the 
rubric and the second in the text; and they read as 
follows : 
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Rubric. 

D fist fin dar hay (in kik raze suicdn-t- Wazir dar rd/i 
mbraft , o yake az mu find dar kumtngdh nivhitfa'r, qaiduq , 
oAas, bar ti rftndak , az m mu m Wazir kliyui- 'i-ffmd hadxl 
az Shah raunndah, o derah-i-khud az Dihh her an hardnh , 
binynn-i-famd rft tdmir dad 


Text 

Miynn-x-rah haze qdhu q) riff ah 
Zadah qaiduq bar tie u ni huff ah, 

Ba q and -ash gar r hah u drfiah zad, 

Wade Kzad khir/af-atth sdkhtnh radd, 
Girxffand-ash /naan az zormandt , 

Kashdn burdand lira ham chit handt. 

I cannot find the word in any of the dictionaries, of 
which 1 have consulted a good many. 

Jazdil or Jazfnr. This was the wall-piece or swivel gun, 
and it is doubtful whether it should come here, under 
fire arms carried by the combatant, or under artillery. 
In some respects it partook of the character of both. 
Steingass, 302, defines jazdif as a large musket, wall-piece, 
swivel, a rifle used with a prong or rest, ligerton, 124, 
note to N°. 585 refers to jazdils in the Codrington col- 
lection which are 7 feet and 8 feet long; this would 
appear to be the usual length. Ashob, fol. 182£, describing 
the entrenchments of Muhammad Shah outside Karnal 
(1151 ii., Feb. 1739), twice speaks of something he calls 
a puskta/i, which was put up ( anddtchtuh ) by the jazdil - 
men. This is not the tripod, which is separately mentioned ; 
probably it was a field shelter or slight entrenchment. 

In connection with this weapon we come to gingall, a word 
used by European writers. Shakespear, 796, says it is h. 
a swivel &ca, either a corruption of jazd t il 9 or from janjdl 9 
trouble, difficulty; and Steingass, 373, has a word janjdl 9 
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crowd, multitude. Yule and Burnell, 285, say that janj&l 
is “of uncertain origin”. Their examples are Elphinstone 
"(1818) and Shipp (1808—15). Fitzclarence (1818) also uses 
the word. Janjiil is used in a Hindi poem composed in 
Bundelkhund in the first half of the 18 th century (Journal 
A. 8. B., vol. XLVII, 1878, p. 369). 1 think that jazail 
must be the origin of jmjal (gmgall). Substitute, as an 
uneducated Indian would do, a “j” for the “z”, and you 
have “jajfyil” , then insert a nasal, far from an infrequent 
occurrence, and at once you have “junja,il”, or quickly 
pronounced, “janjiU”. Q E D But whether gingall is 
derived from jazml or not, these can be little doubt that 
both words are used in respect of one and the same kind 
of weapon, as witness Sir Hope ( mint's description of the 
Chinese gingall (Life, n, 92) “This weapon is a species 
of long heavy duck-gun carrying a ball weighing about 
two pounds, its range is at least 1000 yards. It is placed 
upon a tripod, from which tolerable aim can be taken”. 
Lake's remarks, Siege* s, 70, note, show that a ginjal (as he 
spells it) was m his opinion the same thing as the gazair 
or jaztlil “Long matchlocks, of various calibres, used as 
wall-pieces by the natives of India, which arc commonly 
fixed like swivels, and carry iron balls uot exceeding a 
pound in weight In the field, they are sometimes carried 
on the backs of camels”. Fit /.clarence, 245, says the ball of 
the Indian jtizlUl weighed two or more ounces. Jinjalls, or 
heavy matchlocks were, writes captain Thomas Williamson, 
“Oriental Field Sports”, 45, commonly appropriated to the 
defence of forts. They carried a ball from one to three 
ounces in weight; and having very substantial barrels, 
were too heavy to use without a rest Many had an iron 
prong of about a foot in length, fixed on a pivot not far 
from the nozzle: and this placed on a wall, a bush, or 
the ground, a^cd as a support. In the defence of mud 
forte, especially m Bundelkhand, the besieged exhibited 
extraordinary dexterity , rarely failing to hit their object either 
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Ln the head or near the heart, e/ m at great dis* m. 
All fire arms used by Indians having small cylindrical 
chambers, and being mostly of a small bore, a wonderful 
impetus was imparted to the ball. The juzzaif used by 
the Afghans in 1842 is described hy Colone! Thomas 
Seaton, “From Cadet to Colonel” ; i, 207 

Ghor~dahan was a kind of jaza ’ / A which one thousand 
were made at Labor for Mu c in ul-unilk between 1161 pad 
1167 h. (1748— 1754), see the ruuual of M'iskm, 

composed in 111)6 u., fol M\a The illusion in the name 
seems to be to the everted oi widened mouth of the barrel. 

Qidr. The Mirat-i-AhmaJu fol. 109 a, m describing the 
battle outside Ahmmhibad m 1148 h (1780), between 
Abhtii Singh, Rahtor, and Satbuland Khan, speaks of the 
horsemen with qidr, yXs, and matelilocks advancing to give 
battle. 1 cannot find what weapon this was. The nearest 
word 1 have found is qidr , a cauldron, pot, kettle, 

Steingass, 957 ; but this does not suggest an explanation. 
According to Erskine “Ilistorv”, ii, 294 (note), Osmnnli 
troops lay great store by a kettle, which they carry into 
the field as other troops do their colours. But at Ahmadahad 
neither side were Osmanlis. 

111. Pistols. 

This weapon was the tamanchah or tamdnc/ia/i (Steingass, 
819, a sharp blow, a pistol). It does not appear in the 
list in the Ajn , an omission not to be wondered at when 
we remember that the Ajn was composed in 1596 — 7, 
while the pistol does not seem to have been known even 
in Europe much before 1544 (II. Wilkinson, Engines of 
War, 58). The pistol was in use in India, to some extent 
at any rate, early in the 18 th century. For instance, it 
was with a shot from a pistol that in October 1720 a 
young Sayyad, related to Husain c Ali Khan, killed that 
noblemans assassin (Mhd Qasim, Lahori, c lbratnamah ). 
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Dowson (Ell., vii, 578) must here have read nlmchah and 
translates a “short sword”, but all the copies of the text 
that I have seen read tamnnchah , i. e. a pistol. Probably 
the pistol was confined to the higher ranks of the nobles. 
Its rarefy is shown by these being so few examples .in the 
Indian Museum. Hgerton’s “Handbook” has only three 
entries, and one of these refers to a pair of English pattern, 
which must be quite modern. Hut Ashob, fol. ()la, writing 
in 1190 ii. about the shoe-sellers’ riot at the great mosque 
in Dihli in the year 1141 ii. (ll t,J March 1729), speaks 
of the soldiers taking part in it as having European pistol 
and talxunhah, 

Shcrbuchah . This musketoon or blunderbuss (literally 
“tiger-cub”) seems to have been of a still later introduction 
than tin* pistol. Kgerton catalogues three examples only 
N". 410 (p. 110), N os 701 — 2 (p. 141). One is twenty 
inches long. Probably the weapon came into India with 
Nadir Shah’s army (1788) or that of Ahmad Shah, Abdall, 
(I74S- 1701). In the last quarter of the 18 th century there 
was a regiment of Persian horse in the Lakhnau service 
known as the Sher-bacfmft. Possibly the\ took their name 
from this weapon, with which they may have been armed. 
Or the name ma\ have been due to their supposed ferocity 
and thirst for their enemies’ blood. Dowson in tJllwt , viii, 
898, note 2, quoting from the Akhbar-ul- Muhubbat, speaks 
of ten thousand dismounted men in Ahmad Shah, Abdali’s 
army in 1700 “having sher-bachas (pistols) of Kabul”. 
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ARTILLERY. — 14 BAY Y GUNS. 

The general name for thus branch whn Top-khdnah (t op , 
cannon, ihanah , house, division) Every department con- 
nected with the artillery wa:s included under the oue 
name; it comprized, l) a manufacturing department; 2) a 
magazine or ordnance department, in both of which the 
imperial khansaman, or Lord Steward, had the superior 
control over the; Duroghah or Mir Atash; 3) the field 
artillery in actual use; and 4) the guns in use in the 
fortresses. In these last two subdivisions the Mir A tush 
seems to have been entirely independent of the Khnnsamfin. 

The word top, the usual name for a cannon, is stated 
in Persian dictionaries to be of Turkish origin, but ap- 
parently Balmr used the word zarb-zan (literully, blow- 
striker). Eor this see Horn, 27, and his references, Pavet 
de Courteille, “Meinoires”, ii, 108, ardbah uutidah znrbzan- 
l dr, “les couleuvres qui etaient sur des chariots”, id. ii, 
336, zarbzan-lxk c ardbah-/dr , “des couleuvres toutes m on tees 
sur leurs affuts”, and Budaunl, ii, 194, line 6, td znrbzan - 
ha o zamburakhu kih bdlde c ardbahhae bud \ “to the cannon 
and swivel-pieces which were upon carts” l . I have not 
traced when the word top first appears in Indian writings, 
but probably it came into use first in the Dakhin and 
was introduced there by the officers from Rum, that is, 
Turkey, who were employed in the artillery. The word top 

1 I have found f arbzan used by so late a writer as K.am Raj (c. 1119 H.) t 
see A c zam-u/-/wr6, fol. 1206, but then he has top and rahkalah in the 
same sentence. 


S 
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is often restricted to the large cannon or siege guns; 
sometimes we find it used for all classes of cannon, with 
the distinction into large and small, iop-i-kalan and top-i - 
khurd. 

Babar seems to have had in use pieces of considerable 
size (Horn, 26). In his memoirs (1\ de C., ii, 258) he 
describes the founding of a cannon at Agrah under the 
direction of his head of the artillery, Ustad Cluli Khan. 
"Around the mould they had erected eight furnaces for 
melting the metal. From the foot of each started a channel 
which ended in the mould. As soon as I had arrived, the 
holes to allow the flow of metal were opened. The fused 
metal rushed into the mould like boiling water. After a 
time, before the mould was full, the fused metal from the 
furnaces began to flow very slowly, either because their size 
or the amount of material had been wrongly calculated, 
Ustad (lull Khan, m a state that cannot be described; 
wished to fling himself into the very midst of the melted 
copper. 1 made much of him, ordered him a robe of honour, 
and thus succeeded in calming him. A day or two after- 
wards, when the mould hud eooled down, it was opened. 
Ustad (lull Khan, overwhelmed with joy, sent me word 
that the bore (ft me) of the piece had no fault and that a 
chamber could easily be made in it. The body of the 
cannon was then uncovered hik! a certain number of arti- 
tieens were set to finish it, while he busied himself with 
the preparation of the chamber *. From ii, 269, it seems 
that this chamber was east separately, and the gun was 
then tried, and fired a ball for a distance of sixteen hundred 
paces. On another occasion, ii, 824, a large cannon was 
fired, the ball went far, but the piece burst and eight men 
were killed 1 . At a much later period the art of founding 
could not lig|e greatly advanced, for we find that De la 

1 The passage m ii, 330, does not necessarily refer to large guns, and 
Muytafu, the other artillery officer, is spoken of as using small Held 
pieces (cul verities). 
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Flotte, i, 258, speaking of the 18 th century and the Dakhin, 
asserts that Indian cannon were not founded, but built up 
of iron bars bound together, and held in place from distance 
to distance by thick rings of ihe same metal. Again An- 
quetil Duperron, “Zend Avesta”, I, xlvi, speaking of the force 
commanded in 1757 by Rajah Dulab R5rn one of NuwSb 
Siraj-ud-daulah’s officers, says “lartillerie consista tn gros 
“canons fuits de bandes de fer hattu” Writing much later, 
in 1818, Fitzclarcnee, 255 say- ‘The artillery in use among 
the natives is generally an iron cylinder with molten brass 
cast round it”. Elsewhere, 251, he remarks that in their 
first attempts to make cannon the Indians employed bars 
of iron hooped together. In one instance he saw an im- 
provement on this. It was at Dihli that he found a piece 
made of iron wedges placed as radii, and then hooped 
together so as to form the gun. 

Horn, 28, quoting from Mirzu Haidar (Elliot v, 1.81, 132) 
says that at the battle of Kanauj in 1540 Humayun had 700 
pieces ( zarbzan ) drawn each by four pairs of bullocks (these 
guns fired balls of 4 lb., 304 gr. each). In addition to these were 
twenty-one heavy guns requiring each eight pairs of oxen, and 
firing ieaden balls ten times as heavy as the others. Erskine, 
“History”, ii, 186, using the same passage from Mlrza Ilaidar, 
reads “sixty-one (uiX — heavy guns, each drawn by 
sixty (c>*~u£i) pairs of bullocks”. Ross, “Tarlkh-i-Raslndi”, 474, 
has “twenty one carriages each drawn by eight 

pairs of bullocks”. Looking to the state of things 
then existing, 1 think the number of twenty one is pre- 
ferable to Erskine’s sixty-one heavy guns; but on the other 
hand the larger number of bullocks ( sixty and not eight 
pairs) is the more probably correct; the ball thrown being 
ten tiroes as heavy as that of the smaller pieces, the gun 
itself must have weighed more, in something like the same 
proportion, and would have required more than twice as 
many bullocks to drag it. 

Dr. Horn, 20, holds that under Akbar the artillery 
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reached the highest point of efficiency which it ever at- 
tained during the existence of the Moghul empire. But 
judging from the brief account of cannon in the Atn-i- 
Jkbnri, one would surmise that this arm was little, if at 
all, developed. A great deal is said about matchlocks, but 
comparatively little about other touches a feu It would 
be, I think, a safer opinion to hold that the artillery was 
much more perfect and numerous in c Alainglr*s reign, than 
it was under his great-grandfather, Akbar, The long cam- 
paign in the Dukhin and the innumerable sieges, some of 
considerable importance, such as those of Bijapur and Jinji, 
must have brought the uses of artillery into much greater 
prominence. And during the IS 1 * 1 century something, if not 
much, was learned from the example of the French and 
English armies, and from the European adventurers, who 
found their way in eonsiderable numbers into the armies of 
the nutive powers. As an instance oi the hazardous conclusions 
that are occasionally arrived at, 1 may quote the suggestion 
of Mr. I). Mae Ritchie, “Gypsies of India”, p. 207, that 
the gipsies (whom he identities with the Jats) brought the 
use of artillery into Europe. The history of the arm in 
India seems to prove on the contrary, that it was intro- 
duced there from Europe. 

European observers in the 18 th century do not, as a rule, 
speak favourably of the Moghul artillery. For instance, 
with reference to the Nuwab of the Karnatak’s army in 
1740, Orme, “Mil. Trans.” i, 74, says “Huving never ex- 
perienced the effect of field pieces, they had no conception 
that it was possible to tire with execution the same piece 
of cannon five or six times in a minute; for in the awk- 
ward management of their own clumsy artillery, they 
think they do well if they tire once in a quarter of an 
hour”. Even^sevcnty years later, in 1815, the NizSm’s 
artillery wer™till content to the once every fifteen minutes ; 
and on one occasion they were indebted for final success 
to the freak of some European soldiers, who came at night 
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from their own camp, .and fired the guns so fast as to 
frighten the besieged into evacuating the place before the 
morning (Lake, 15, note). Cambridge, who wrote about 
17(50, “War”, Introduction, is more genera) in his con- 
demnation. “Nothing is so ruinous to I heir military affairs 
as the false notion which is generally entertained by them, 
and chiefly by their commanders, in relation to artillery. 
They are terrified with that >t the enemy, and foolishly 
put a confidence in their own, and aa lint is the most fatal 
mistake, they place their chid dependence on the largest 
pieces, which the\ know neither how to manage or to more. 
They give them pompous and mounding names, as the 
Italians do their guns, and ha\e some pieces which carry 
a ball of sevent) pounds When we march round them 
with our light field pieces, and make it necessary to move 
those enormous weights, their bullocks, which are at best 
very untractable, are quite ungovernable, and at the same 
time are so ill-harnessed, that it causes no small delay to 
free the rest from any one that shall happen to be unruly 
or slain”. Again, take what Mustapha says, Snr , i, 448, 
note 19, “Expressions about a well-served artillery are 
misleading, for it is certain that all their artillery was as 
cumbrous, ill-mounted and ill-served as wus the artillery 
of Europe three hundred years ago. It is only since the 
year 1760 that some Indians have put themselves upon the 
footing of having an artillery mounted and served nearly 
in the European manner’. And writing at Agrah in 1768 
or 1769, an anonymous observer (Ortne Mss. p. 4811) 
remarks on the Jats taking two 21-pounders a mile or two 
in ten days, and scornfully adds “Telle est ladresse de la 
plupart des Indiens dans le metier de la guerre apresqu’ils 
ont re^u tant de lemons des Europeens, dont ils auraient 
du profiter. Mais on a beau leur apprendre!” 

The following account of Mahratta ways in 1791 may 
be taken as applicable to the Moghul artillery of the same 
period. “A gun is loaded, and the whole people in the 
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battery sit down, talk and smoke for half an hour, when 
it is fired, and if it knocks up a groat dust, it is thought 
siitfioient: it is re-loaded and the parties resume their 
smoking and conversation. During two hours in the middle 
of the day, generally from one to three, a gun is seldom 
fired on either side, that time being, as it would appear, 
by mutual consent set apart for meals. In the night the fire 
from guns is slackened but musquetry is increased on both 
sides” (E. Moor, “Narrative”, 80). Colonel Hector Munro, 
the victor of Haksar, speaking of the period 1768 — 1772, 
held that the Indian princes got their artillery from Eng- 
land, Holland and France. “There is hardly a ship that 
comes to India that does not sell them cannon and small 
arms; the most of the gunpowder they make themselves. 
They cast shot in abundance, but there is no black prince 
that casts cannon but the king of Travelcore (Travancore). 
The cannon and military stores are smuggled into the 
country” (Carraccioli, “Life of Cliu” iii, 276, and “Minutes 
of Select Committee, 11. C.”, sitting of 14 th May 1772. 

Heavy Guns. 

The Moghuls were very fond of large ordnance, but 
such pieces were really more for show than use; and as 
Fitzclarenee truly says, 248, the oriental idea seems to 
have been “to render this destructive engine from its size 
more powerful than those of the Western world”. In this 
direction they proceeded even to extravagant lengths. These 
huge guns made more noise than they did harm; they 
could not be fired many times in a day, and were very 
liable to burst and destroy the men in charge. 

iV/tmes. The large guns were all dignified with pompons 
imtnes, just as elephants were, such names as (Ikazi iifl* 
“Lord Chainin'*, Sher Dah&n “Tiger-mouth”, Dhumdkam 
“The Noisy”, (Shiu Das, 29a) Kwhu'ar kusha “World- 
opener”, Garh-bhanjan “Fort Demolisher”, Fath-i-Lashkar 
“Army Conqueror”, (Elliot, vii, 100) Aurangbar “Strength 
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of the Throne”, Burj Skikan "Bastion Breaker”, (Catrou, 
256) Jahdn kuska "World Conqueror” (Horn, 37) and so 
forth. At the battle of Husainpur in 1133 h. (Nov 1720) 
there were present Sher dak&n {Tiger mouth), fikftzt Kkiln 
(Lord Champion), c Alam-8itnn (World-seizer), Ata&h-dak&n 
(Fire mouth), KhushhnlChand, Berlin Mb N°. M)3, fol. 1015*. 
In addition to a name they were also usually provided 
with an inscription, sometimes in verse, stating the name 
of the founder, the place and the year of manufacture. 

From Bernier, 217, 2 IS, 352, w< learn that early in 
c Alarngir*s reign there were in the field with the emperor 
seventy pieces of heavy artillery , mostly of brass. These 
and the camel guns did not always follow tiu* emperor, 
when he diverged from the high road to hunt, or to keep 
near a river or other water. Heavy guns could not move 
along difficult passes or cross the bridges of boats thrown 
over rivers. Many of these seventy pieces were so pon- 
derous that twenty yoke of oxen were necessary to draw 
them along: and when the road was steep or rugged, they 
required the aid of elephants, in addition to the oxen, to 
push the carriage wheels with their heads uud trunks. 

These heavy pieces had frequently to be left behind, 
from the impossibility of their keeping up with the army. 
Thus A c zam Shah, when he marched in 1707 from Ah mad- 
nagar to Dholpur, left all his heavy guns behind at various 
stages of his march, and had none left when he reached 
the battle field at Jajau (Kamraj, Azam-ul-karb , fol. 19). 
Then in $afar 1125 ii. (March 1712), during the contest 
for the throne between the sons of Bahfidur Shah, three 
of the very largest guns were removed from the fort of 
Lihor, each being dragged by 250 oxen, aided by five or 
six elephants, and it was ten days before the camp was 
reached, although it was not more than three or four miles 
distant (B.M. N°. 1690, fol 157 b). 

In 1128 h. (1715-6) when Rajah Jai Singh was be- 
sieging Churaman Jat iu his fort of Thun, one of these 
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cannon was sent, from Dihli. It was escorted with ceremony 1 
from Palwul to llodal and there made over to the deputy- 
governor of Agrah for conveyance to its destination. The 
shot is threw was, we are told, one maund (Shahjaham) 
in weight (Shiu Das, fol. 13«). Again, at the siege of- Agrah 
in 1131 n. (July, August 1719), several of these large 
cannon were employed. They had there CrhazT Khan, Sher 
Dalian, Dhumdham, and others. These guns took shot of 
from 60 to 100 lhs, (30 ser# to 1 1 man ShahjahanT). Attached 
to each gun were from one to four elephants and from 
600 to 1700 draught oxen (Shiu Das, fol. 29«). Muhammad 
Muhsin also speaks of Muhammad Shall having at Karnal 
in 1151 ii. (Feb. 1739), guns which required five hundred 
to one thousand bullocks, aided by five to ten elephants 
(Horn, 34, quoting Klliot, viii, 74). 

When the Jat rajah of Bhartpur besieged his relation 
in Wer, about 30 to 40 miles south of Bhartpur, his 
biggest cannon, a 48 pounder, was sent from his capital. 
It was a piece that Suraj Mall had taken from the Mah- 
rattas, and they had carried away from Dihli. Although 
dragged by 500 pair of oxen, with four elephants to push 
behind, it occupied them a month to convey the gun 
about half way, some eighteen or nineteen miles altogether, 
and there it stuck. It should be noted, however, that this 
was in the rainy season, which added immensely to the 
difficulty. The writer from whom. I obtain these facts adds 
"This may look strange, but you do not know the weight 
of these guns or the kind of gun-carriage used. At the 
very time I write this (e. 1767), it is ten days since they 
brought out two 24-pounders from the fortress of Agrah, 
each drawn by fifty pair of bullocks and helped by an 
elephant. Yet at this moment they are not outside the town 
of Agrah, Ij^iugh they are moving each day from dawn 
to night-fall (Orme Mss. p. 4341). In 1826 there were 
still large guns at Wer. Colonel Seaton in his "From Cadet 
to Coloner', i, 1?7, says "we found some enormous iron 
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■guns built up something in the style of our present Arm- 
strongs, with this difference that over the inner core of 
longitudinal bars forming the bore, iron hoops and not 
coils, were shrunk on; over which came a la^ei of longi- 
tudinal bars, and outside these another layer of hoops 
shrunk on. The diameter of these guns at the muzzle was 
enormous, something like three feet, but the bore was small. 
1 should suppose they were about 40-pounders. 1 don’t 
think any amount of powder would have burst them". 

Mode of Mount inf} Heart/ Guns. From the slow progress 
that was made in the transporting of these heavy guns, it 
may be inferred that the carriages on which they were 
mounted, were of n very clumsy and primitive construction. 
One is almost inclined to believe that they must have been 
dragged unmounted along the ground, by men* brute force. 
Otherwise the length of time occupied in going a mile 
seems hardly credible. 

Most probably throughout the 18 th century these guns 
were mounted on low platforms, and were made to turn 
on a pivot, such carriages as in 1 S()3 Thorn, “War”, 190, 
called “country block carriages, turning on a large pivot”. 
Fitzclarence, 210, says the generality of the artillery in the 
forts was so badly mounted that they would be dismounted 
at the first discharge. 

The clearest account of the way in which they mounted 
their heavy artillery in the field is to be found in Orme, 
“Mil. Trans.”, ii, 173, when describing Siraj-ud-daulahs 
guns at the battle of Palasi (Plassey) in 1757 : “The cannon 
were mostly of the largest calibres, 24 and 82 pounders; 
and these were mounted on the middle of a large stage, 
raised six feet from the ground, carrying besides the eannon, 
all the ammunition belonging to it, and the gunners them- 
selves who managed the cannon, on the stage itself. These 
machines were drawn by 40 or 50 yoke of white oxen, 
of the largest size, bred in the country of Purnca; and 
behind each cannon walked an elephant, trained to assist 
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at difficult tugs, by shoving with his forehead against the 
hinder part of the carriage”. Sir Eyre Coote, ‘‘Minutes of 
Select Committee H. C.”, 30 th April 1772, says that the 
NawSb’s cannon were “mounted on bundles of bamboos 
tied together and each piece drawn by 20 or 30 pairs of 
oxen”. On the other hand, Major Munro, “Minutes”, 1 4th May 
1772, deposed that the 133 pieces of different sizes taken 
from Shuja c -ud-daulah at Baksar (23 rd Oct. 1764) were 
all on carriages and most of them on English carriages. 

The Mahratta artillery in the Dakhin, so late as 1791, 
was still mounted on the old plan, copied from that of 
the Moghuls. “His (Paras Ram Bhao’s) largest guns were 
brass 32 and 42 pounders cast at Poona, in length far 
exceeding ours*, the wheels of the carriage as well as the 
carriages themselves, were exceedingly clumsy, particularly 
the limber wheels, which are generally of one piece, very 
low, and in a heavy road do not perhaps turn once in 
the distance of a hundred yards The gun is so heaped 
with baggage of every description that it could not be 
cleared ready to fire under at least half an hour; nor 
could any one from its appearance iu its travelling state, 
were it not for the number of bullocks dragging it, con- 
ceive it to be a gun : fifty, sixty and sometimes one hun- 
dred couple of bullocks drag one of these guns; and in 
very heavy roads, where the cattle have been hard worked 
and ill-fed, an elephant is posted to the rear who pushes 
with his head over difficult passages. Although the impro- 
vement of having four bullocks abreast was lately adopted 
by the Mahrattas, there surely can be no utility in having 
such a string of (tattle as they sometimes tack to one of 
these strange pieces of ordnance” (E. Moor, “Narrative, 78)”. 
In the Dakhin we found it necessary to employ sixty 
Carnatic bullocks in yoke to an iron 24 pouuder, fifty to 
an iron 18^>ouiKler, and forty to an iron 12 pounder 
(Blacker, “War”, 283). 

One observer, De la Flotte, who was iu the south of 
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India from April 1758 to May 1760, declares that Indian 
cannon, when used in fortresses, were not mounted on 
carriages: “they are put on the very embrasure, or they 
are supported by two great movable timbers (pjitires). The 
balls are of stone, they make many ricochets and then 
roll a great distance”. M. de la Flotte saw at dinji, the 
well-known fortress 82 miles s.w. of Madras, one of those 
pieces, which was twenty feet in length. At Arkiit (Arcot) 
in 1746 Clive seems to have fired a big nati\o gun from 
a mound of earth, without having any carriage (Orme, i, 
191, referred to by Horn, 34). Colonel M. Wilks also 
speaks of an occasion in 176S when the guns of the Indians 
were numerous “but unmounted”. In Northern India, 
however, some sort of carriage seems to have been used 
even for heavy guns, when they were employed in the 
defence of a fortress. 

Descriptions of individual guns . Dr. Horn, 36, quoting 
Captain Showers (J.A.8.B., XVI, 589) gives as the exact 
dimensions of one of Shnhjahan’s cannon, then (1847) to 
be found at Murshiilahad, 

Extreme Length . . .17 feet. 

Deph of Bore .... 15 „ 

Diameter at Muzzle 1 „ 

Diameter of Bore ... 6 inches. 

This cannon, Jahan Kusha t the world conqueror, bore a 
poetical inscription of eight distiches, to which were added 
the facts that it was made at Dhakah in Jamadl ii of the 
eleventh year of ShahjahSn (Oct. Nov. 1637), and that it 
took a charge of 28 sirs of powder. It had been made by 
the method of welding. 

When Dura Shukoh was sent against Qandahar in ShSh- 
jahan’s reign, he cast two great guns at Lihor, which 
threw a ball of 1 man 5 sirs (about 90 lbs. English). Their 
names were Fath Mubarik (Blessed Victory) and Kishwar 
Kut/t&e (World Overcomer). He had with him two other 
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heavy guns, the Qilah-kushae (itart Overeomer) from Dihll 
and Maryam (Mary?) from Shal (Raverty, “Notes on Af- 
ghanistan”, 22, relying on the Lntaif-ul-Akhbar of Rashid 
Khan). 

One of these large guns was to be found at Ahmadnagar 
in the Dakhin Fitzclarence, 243, says it was about 25 feet 
long, and it was said to have carried shot into Sir Arthur 
Wellesley’s camp in 1803 “though it was pitched out of 
range of all reasonable weapons”. It was, perhaps, the same 
as the utalH'-i-maidan , (King of the Battle-field), described 
by Horn, 132, quoting Meadows Taylor and J. Fergusson’s 
“Architecture of Reejeepore”, which is declared by those 
writers to be the largest piece of ordnance in the world. 
The metal is an alloy of 80.427 parts of copper to 19.573 
parts of tin. The dimensions are 

Diameter at the Breech . 4 feet, 10 inches. 

Diameter at the Muzzle . . 5 5 „ 

Diameter of Bore .... 2 „ 45 „ 

Length 14 „ 3 

In the “Life and Correspondence of the Right Honble Sir 
Bartle Frere”, i, 50, these is a drawing by him of two 
large guns that lie saw at Bljaptir in 1848. One wrs on 
the Upan-burj (upper bastion?); the other he calls Muluk 
Juft. Neither of them was mounted on a carriage. 

The gun Mahk-i-maiddn was cast at Ahmadnagar in 
154S, during the reign of Burhan Nizam Shah i, by a 
Turk named Muhammad, son of Hasan. It was first des- 
cribed by E. Moor, “Narrative”, 322, who believed it to 
ha\e been cast b\ c Alamgir in 1097 h (1085), but the 
copy of the inscription as given by him, does not bear 
this out, for it commemorates the capture of Bij&pur in 
that year, and not the casting of the gun. Moor was told 
that there ™ere twelve large guns; of these he saw three, 
two being not cast, like the \lalik-i~maidan , but made of 
Welded bars hooped round. One of them was called Lam - 
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chharri , which Moor translates “the far- flyer’* (perhaps from 
lamchhar (Shak. 1795), a long musket, lamchkarQ , mlj. tall). 

There were also two guns twenty five leet long at Nagpur 
(Pitzclarence, 108, 244), called by the Englhh Gog and 
Magog, which were “finer pieces and better proportioned 
than the one at Ahmadnagar”. Pitzclarencc also saw, 216, 
a heavy hrass gun mounted on a sort of town* at Daulat- 
abad, and though he did not measure it, he supposed it 
equal to throwing a ball of sixty pounds. There was also 
a 24-pounder (id 2 Lb) on «i peak at the top, said to have 
been raised to that position by a European in c Alamgir’s 
reign. At Dihlf, opposite the Labor gate, lie also saw in 
1817 a gun of a very large bon;. 

Pitzclarence also describe* the “great gun of Agra” as 
Mujor Thorn calls it, “War”, 188. “At Agra I have seen a 
gun more like an immense howitzer, above 14 feet long, 
225 inches in the bore, into which persons can get: the 
following is a table of its dimensions”. 


TABLE OF DIMENSIONS 


Diameilk of the 


Lingtii of the 


i 


Natckl, 1 Weight 

i 


i 



Weight Wright 

or mt OF THE 
HHur OF SHOT OF 
I HON I M A RULE. 


i 

1500 lbs. 

i 

cwt. grs. lbs. 

tj 

In. | In. In. In. In. In. In. j In lbs. j 

lbs. 

Brans 

1049 1 4 

199.6, 10 6 16.5 ] 1.3*48 6 51 J5!)j]C9.5 1497.39 

5(57 

1 


Weight in maunds, 1469. 

Value of the gun, as old brass, in sonaut (mnwdl) rupees 
53,400; but if serviceable it may be estimated at one 
lac and sixty thousand. 

“This gun was once supposed to contain much’ gold; and 
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even as old brass it is valued at £ 7000; but if serviceable, 
it may be estimated at about £ 18,000. It at present (1818) 
lies near the bank of the Jumnah, outside the wall of the 
fort. An attempt was made to transport it down to Cal- 
cutta”. Both Fitzclarence and Thorn give drawings of the 
gun. Thorn, 189, says “General Lake had a great desire 
to remove this trophy from Agra to Calcutta, with a view 
to transporting it ultimately to England; but though a 
raft was prepared for its conveyance upon the Jamnah, 
the stupendous body of metal proved too heavy for the 
framework, and the whole sank in the bed of the river, 
where the gun lay buried in the sand when 1 (Major Thorn) 
last saw it”. 

At Agrah in 1803 Lord Lake also obtained a fine 72- 
pouuder of the same composition as the “great gun”, 
together with 76 brass guns and 86 iron ones of different 
kinds, sucli as mortars, howitzers, carronades, and gallopers, 
with thirty-three tumbrils. The brass gnns were in geueral 
of the same manufacture and construction as those taken 
at Dihli , and in the camp and town (Agrah) several of 
the iron ones were of that description called bar guns, 
and the whole were mounted either on travelling carriages 
with elevating screws, or on country block carriages turning 
on a large pivot (Thorn, 190). 

There are some large guns of the Moghul period at 
Lahor. There is the Zamsamak (The Thunderer), one of 
two cast by a man named Snnli Nazir, by order of Shah 
Wall Khan, prime minister of Ahmad Shah, AbdalX, 
(1747 - 1773). It is of brass and was used, so Muhammad 
Latif says, at the battle of Panlpat in 1761, though this 
is inconsistent with the tankh it bears (1179 h. or 1765/6). 
The fellow gun was lost in the Chinab river; and this one 
was removal by the Sikh leader, Har Singh, Bhangl, from 
the village^ Khwnjah Sa c ld, two miles from Labor, where 
the Abd§li had his arsenal. It beats an inscription of 
twenty-two lines, of which the last two are: 
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Ba c d taslim ba guftd : “TJp . 

Paikar-i-azkdahde ; tltazh-bdz”. (1179 *>. 1765/6). 

"After obeisance he exclaimed ‘The dragon shaped, fire- 
vomiting, cannon*.” Its length is 14 feet 45 inches und 
the diameter of the boro is 9} inches These is also at 
Lahor another large gun made in 1182 h. <17(W-~9) by 
8hujfi c at Khan, tfafdar Jang, a governor ot Multffn; it 
bears the name of Kohshikan (The Mountain Destroyer) 
and weighs 110 maunds (Svad Muhammad Lntif, "Labor”, 
p. 386). 

Moor, "Narrative”, 420, refers to descriptions of large guns 
by Dow, "History of Hindustan”, li, 278 (a reference which 
1 cannot trace in my edition) and by Kennell, "Memoir”, 61. 
The two referred to by Dow were at Areot and Dacca. 
Rennell measured 4he second of these, but before the end 
of the 18 th century, it and the bank on which it rested 
had fallen into the river. The weight of an iron shot for 
it was 465 pounds, and Moor calculates the weight of one 
for Malik-i-mnidan to be 2646 i T o pounds. 

Sixty eight guns were tnken by Lord Luke outside Dihll 
on the 16 th Sept. 1803 (Thorn, 117). They were of dif- 
ferent Sorts, the whole mounted on field carriages with 
limbers and traces complete. The iron guns were of Euro- 
pean manufacture: but the brass guns, mortars, and 
howitzers had been cast in India, with the exception of 
one Portuguese three-pounder. Some were made at Math- 
ura and others at Ujjain, but evidently from the design 
and execution of a European artist. The dimensions in 
general were those of the French, and the workmanship 
highly finished. The guns had belonged to the disciplined 
troops of Sendhiah, and the above description abundantly 
shows that they were not strictly Moghul weapons at all, 
but an equipment prepared under the supervision of Euro- 
peans in the nAtive service. 

A somewhat later account (1809) of Sendhiah’s artillery 
is found in Broughton, 109. Sendhiah then had 66 guns. 



